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WORLD'S LARGEST AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY 


AND DISTRIBUTOR OF APPLIANCES AND HOME NEEDS 


return 150% annually!” 







save us $310,000 a year... 


—WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 


“Our 62 National Accounting Machines 
have given us an accounting system that 
is economical in all phases, flexible in 
operation, and practical in its approach 
to our problems. 

“Our National System saves us $310,000 
annually, returning 150% each year. 

“‘We use National Cash Registers in our 
408 company-owned stores. These, too, 
return their cost each year and provide 
us with needed control at the local level. 


“All in all, our National machines are 
a highly profitable investment. They pro- 
vide current, accurate data to all levels 
of our management, and they permit us 
to meet changing conditions rapidly, effi- 
ciently, and economically.” 


(Le. Soesam 


A. C. Swanson, President 
Western Auto Supply Company 


In any business, National machines pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings 


as annual profit. Your National man will show how much you can save. See yellow pages in your phone book. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1.039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 














Network of warehouses 
spans the nation... Since 
its beginning as a one-man 
business in Kansas City in 1909, 
Western Auto has extended 
its retail and wholesale opera- 
tions to include the entire na- 
tion. The Company also main- 
tains stores in Hawaii and 
serves dealers in Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Guam, and Mexico. 
Over 7,000 persons are em- 
ployed to carry on its far-flung 
merchandising operations. 
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1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... .. 0 13330 1516) 140.9 ~=—-141.8r 143.0" 
PRODUCTION 
pene wanet (OUS: OF: IONS). a bcs ccck caso xcs cddwedcccdscanbyesieneeein 2,032 2,225 1,574 1,696r 1,748 
MAMIE «(cj 0% hist opaahacie bie arrcmcaid bo alee Sia ae ae AAR eee 125,553 135,412 71,083 93,730 r 114,576 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $78,998 $68,510 $65,130 $69,443 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)............eccececececeveves 10,819 13,263 14,554 13,617 14,434 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.).............0ce ee eeee 6,536 7,032 7,353 7,227 7,248 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. Of tons)..........ceccecceccccccceecs 1,455 1,397 1,022 1,151r 1,094 
POTOUE IONE) 65.6 cx ss neces ees wns oo Sie en sid oe acy cb bee aa OReEe 247,488 324,743 320,783 305,857 315,490 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)......... 70 60 51 53 53 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........ceccccccccees 47 40 31 32 32 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 121 153 128 151 128 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........cccceceeccccvcecce 198 308 363 343 383 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... 89.2 93.3 92.6 92.4 92.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ccc eccecccccees 90.5 76.7 78.0 78.8 79.5 
Print eleth: (spot Crd MOCO, 9G): cc sole ss oso os cot ansceikueee tess ec 19.8¢ 20.5¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...........ccccccccccccccces 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.1 186.1 
Serap sieel commenite (iON AGG, TON). 6c u. 60 écvniecs cassie sceieececsnn tine $36.10 $33.50 $38.50 $39.17 $37.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)........ 0. cece eececceees 32.394¢  33.000¢  29.000¢  29.000¢  29.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).. 0.2.0... cece e ccc e eee eeee 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... tt 25.05¢ 22.60¢ 21.80¢ 21.89¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...........2+6. $2.34 $2.09 $2.02 $1.99 $1.98 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 32.09¢ 31.10¢ 31.30¢ 31.39¢ 
Wonk Sens (Heston: 1D). 5 sicccss wiiecc nc ecleewaw cee ace oh dee Ne aera wwe ees $1.96 $1.73 $1.65 $1.62 $1.71 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)........... 31.64 56.15 64.62 66.21 66.26 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s)...........+.- 3.59% 5.20% 5.02% 5.00% 5.01% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 2-2%4 % 44%4% 3% 3% 3% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............-. tt 60,138 60,808 59,386 60,544 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............. tt 101,314 110,222 109,281 109,202 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt 31,871 33,090 32,925 32,850 
U.S. Gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt 24,504 30,236 29,682 29,399 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding................cccecevecccces 26,424 27,093 28,116 27,973 27,978 
NON BIOOK. 6 chow dn rene Fee tA oe shee hde ba ecieed a tudepelekeaes 21,879 19,386 17,384 17,388 17,390 
1953-55 Y Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK SS. a oe 
Magsing sherts (in TNOUSUAGS). o25'5 o.56 5 oc c.os s vip nccccccccubsediucesditiiescscansae 101.5 93.3 77.9 106.5 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)..................March.......... $296.1 $397.0 $406.2 $407.8** 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)....................-Mareh.......... $16.0 $14.3 $16.9 $17.0 
Bowk: domtls Gin DUnOns) 656 5 .sicsieis cewoe oie <nGewwbiecle's sodden. caceieet $158.1 $245.7 $222.7 $255.4 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)...........Morech.......... 110.4 120.0 119.9 119.8 
* Preliminary, week ended April 15, 1961. r Revised. 
+t Not available. Series revised. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


** Excluding a stepped up rate of National Service Life Insurance Dividend Payments to Veterans. 
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The Economic Tripod 


Dear Sir: 

Special Voice for Consumers? 
[BW—Apr.8’61,p70]. 

Yes—a strong, masculine voice 
at Cabinet level. Two segments of 
our economy, business and labor, 
are well represented. Now we need 
an All-American Secretary of Con- 
sumers to complete this economic 
tripod. He should have the qualities 
of America’s first practical econo- 
mist, the original Henry Ford, and 
have those tough curmudgeon 
qualities of a Harold Ickes. 

A strong Secretary would take 
the heat off the Administration, 
and take labor off the back of 
business. He would put America 
on the right track again: broad- 
ened markets through lower wages 
for the strongly entrenched. Busi- 
ness and labor appear to have 
performed a brother act on a cost- 
plus basis, and now complain of 
a profit-squeeze and unemployment 
on the morning after. A _ strong 
Secretary of Consumers would 
supply the missing balance wheel .. . 

Higher prices without represen- 
tation in the Cabinet is a cruel 
form of economic tyranny. Let’s 
have a strong Secretary of Con- 
sumers. 

RICHARD MILLER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pro-Peace Corps 


Dear Sir: 
Your editorial on the Peace 
Corps [BW—Mar.11°61,p144] 


pointed up the most valuable as- 
pect of the program—the grass- 
roots impact... . 

No government can hide foreign 
aid from its people when the 
United States is represented by an 
animal husbandry specialist help- 
ing a foreign farmer with his sick 
animals on a remote farm or an 
American trade unionist showing 
his local counterpart how to thwart 
Communist influence in his union. 
It is on this level—people to people 
—that we have gained lasting 
bonds. 

. However, there is ore area 
of preparation that has been neg- 
lected . . . That is to equip the 
personnel of the Corps with sub- 
stantial knowledge on the nature 
of the United States and its in- 
stitutions—how our democracy 
works here, the challenges of free 
enterprise, the factors contributing 
to our high standard of living. . . . 

FRANK A. BAIRD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A new mark for a nation-wide 


cleaning service... 
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New mobile foam-cleaning equipment cuts cleaning costs. 


Jetting tool cleans tubes fouled with coke and asphalt. 
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Cleaning missile lines and components requires tolerances as close as 150 microns, 


DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


Industrial Cleaning. Dow Industrial Service, now a 
separate division of The Dow Chemical Company, offers 
the only nation-wide chemical cleaning service for 
virtually all types of industrial processing equipment. 
This is an expansion of the cleaning service developed 
over the past 20 years. Dow is currently servicing 
entire plants as well as doing special cleaning jobs for 
both large and small companies. 

Dow Industrial Service research in industrial chemical 
cleaning has developed specialized mobile equipment 
and techniques, some of which are pictured above. 
These highly efficient techniques are improving plant 
productivity and reducing equipment downtime in all 
industries using steam generators, condensers, heat ex- 
changers, towers, water and product lines, water wells 
and tanks, or similar process equipment. 


Product Sales and Service. The sale of specialized 


DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 





chemical products, scientifically formulated to be of 
use in specific industrial processes and to give the nec- 
essary technical service in their use, is the job of 
Product Sales and Service. Purifloc* N17 is an out- 
standing new flocculant cleared by USPHS for use in 
potable water. 


Laboratory Service. Because of the rapid development 
of chemical products for the municipal and industrial 
waste and water treatment areas, Dow Industrial 
Service will take on the service-selling of those products. 
Also, a consulting laboratory service for municipal and 
industrial waste and water treatment is provided. 


You'll find Dow Industrial Service offices and stations 
with specialized cleaning equipment and experienced 
personnel in all major industrial areas. For more infor- 
mation, write to Dow Industrial Service, 20575 Center 
Ridge Road, Cleveland 16, Ohio. 


* TRADEMARK 


Division of THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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The recovery is under way, but there are questions: How soon will it 
pick up steam? Will the economy return to pre-recession levels before year- 
end? Will the impetus come from private demand or public programs? 


There are no answers yet—but businessmen found much to cheer about 

in figures that spilled out of Washington and Wall Street this week: 

¢ Orders and sales of durables rose for the second consecutive month. 

¢ Industrial production turned up for the first time in eight months. 

¢ Personal income reversed its five-month slide. 

¢ Housing starts rebounded with better-than-usual spring vigor. 

¢ Industrial stock prices scaled new summits. 

¢ Steel production broke through 1.7-million tons for the first time in 
the weekly count since June, 1960. 

¢ Insured unemployment plummeted for the sixth week in a row. 


April steel output could hit 60% of capacity, the way it has been picking 
up in recent weeks. Orders now on the books indicate April will show a 
10% improvement over March, according to Iron Age. 

Pittsburgh, meanwhile, is keeping a close watch on Detroit. Detroit, in 
turn, is carefully eying the rising tide of auto sales. 

More evidence of inventory building in metalworking showed up in 
the Commerce Dept.’s flash report on March bookings and shipments of 
hardgoods. Both sales and orders gained 1% over February, seasonally 
adjusted. 

The gain came in companies producing raw and fabricated metals. 

In March, American industry stirred from its long lethargy. After drift- 
ing lazily downward since May, 1960, the Federal Reserve Board’s Index 
of Industrial Production perked up a bit. 

It can’t be called a vigorous recovery yet—but recovery it is. And the 
way April is shaping up, it promises to better the March record by at least 
a full point on the index. 

The March index stood at 102.4, seasonally adjusted—a half-point higher 
than the February bottom. That’s a long way, of course, from the pre-reces- 
sion high of 111, touched in January, 1960. 


Autos and industrial machinery were the chief drag on the index in 
March. The production index for passenger cars stood at a scant 71—the 


lowest level since 1958. 


On the plus side, primary metals, textiles, chemicals, television, and 
home radios posted gains of at least one point, after adjustment for normal 
seasonal improvements. 

The pickup in crude oil and the decline in coal turned out to be mutually 
offsetting in the mining index, which held close to the February level. 


Weather gets a large share of credit for the March turnaround in per- 
sonal income. Springlike temperatures boosted payrolls in ccnstruction and 
other outdoor work. 
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Another big assist, though a temporary one, came from stepped-up 
payments of National Service Life Insurance dividends to veterans. 


Payments normally made during the last nine months of the year (on 
the anniversary of the policy) were rushed out in March as part of the 
Administration effort to beef up consumer buying power. 


Checks totaling $150-million were mailed to policyholders during the 
month. When added to personal income at an annual rate, it pushed the 
total to $409.6-billion. 


But the improvement in personal income was genuine, nonetheless. 
When you subtract the unusual upsurge in veterans’ payments, you wind up 
with $407.8-billion. 


This turns out to be $1.6-billion better than February, and $10.8-billion 
higher than March, 1960. It’s the first gain in this key indicator since it 
started receding last November. 


Best of all was the gain in manufacturing payrolls—which halted a down- 
trend begun in June, 1960. The upturn was small—only $200-million 
annually—but promising, all the same. 


Higher employment levels, longer work weeks, and better earnings in 
apparel, textile, and food plants set the pace in nondurables. 


And though there was a real pickup in hardgoods—notably in primary 
metals and stone, clay and glass—it was largely offset by cutbacks in autos, 
lumber, and machinery. 


Business and professional proprietors’ income edged up a little in March, 
marking the first increase here in eight months. 


Farm income, transfer payments (not including the increase in veterans’ 
dividends), and wages and salaries originating in government and services 
continued their climb, uninterrupted by the recession. 


That conspicuous laggard, private homebuilding, took a giant step 
toward recovery during March. 


Private starts rose to an annual rate of 1,283,000 units, beating Febru- 
ary’s dismal score by 8%, and storm-struck March, 1960, by more than 15%. 
Moreover, it was the third consecutive increase since December. 


Housing starts will look increasingly better as the year progresses—if 
only by comparison with 1960’s unimpressive record. As of March, however, 
last year was still ahead. 


During the first quarter, actual private starts totaled 248,000 units— 
17,200 short of 1960’s first quarter. But the gap narrows to only 10,000 
units when you include public housing. 


It’s still too early to tell whether Administration efforts to jack up 
mortgage funds and lower interest rates will have the desired effect on 
new home construction. Any work started in March doubtless was already 
planned by the time Washington made its moves. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 22, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Kennedy Lays Out His Tax Plan 


Pres. Kennedy’s $1.7-billion tax in- 
centive proposal for stimulating business 
spending on modern plant and equip- 
ment—along with his recommendations 
for raising more revenue through other 
business taxes—is already one of his 
most’ controversial programs. 

Kennedy’s tax incentive is backed by 
the Administration’s economic and tax 
planners but is opposed vigorously by 
many businessmen, many members of 
Congress, and—privately—by many top 
figures in his own Administration. 

In addition, his proposal to “take 
away from business with one hand what 
he gives with the other” is viewed sourly 
by many business executives. Many say 
privately that they personally, and their 
companies as well, would be just as well 
off, or better off, with things as they are 
right now. 

All of this puts Kennedy’s program 
down for a rough ride through Con- 
gress, and probably a slow one. Hear- 
ings by the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee will start after this week’s sched- 
uled windup of a report on bills to 
finance highways. 
¢ Limited Objectives—Kennedy’s pack- 
age is—despite its wide impact—a lim- 
ited one, by his lights. It is specifically 
put together to accomplish limited ob- 
jectives—and is not to be confused with 
the comprehensive tax reform bill that 
he has the Treasury studying for sub- 
mission to Congress next year. 

Kennedy’s tax package (table) meas- 
ures up to this: 

e A brand-new (to the U.S.) tax 
credit for businesses based on their new 
capital spending for plant and equip- 
ment. 

e A bundle of revenue-raising pro- 
visions designed to pull in an additional 
$1.7-billion, making up the estimated 
loss to the Treasury. 

e A group of tax revisions on over- 
seas operations of U.S. companies that 
would cut off use of tax havens for some 
companies and step up U.S. income tax 
paid on earnings of overseas subsidiaries. 

Kennedy sees all this as a balanced 
package designed to advance a few spe- 
cial purposes: the overseas tax amend- 
ments to help with our balance of pay- 
ments and our aid to underdeveloped 
countries, the tax incentive for capital 
spending to boost our productivity and 
ability to compete, the new tax pro- 


To encourage capital spending, $1.7-billion 
in special tax incentives: 


@ Companies, partnerships, and individuals would be allowed to ole 
tract from their tax liability a total of the following credits: 
(1) 10% of the first $5,000 of spending on new plant and equip- 
ment, without regard to normal depreciation allowances. 
(2) 6% of plant and equipment spending in excess of 50% of the 
depreciation allowance and not more than 100% of it. 
(3) 15% of any spending beyond that. 
® Maximum reduction in tax liability would be 30%. Expenditures 
would qualify if made after Jan. 1, 1961, for new equipment (not second- 
hand) that is situated in the U.S. and has a tax life of at least six years. 
®@ Specifically excluded: public utility investment and residential con- 
struction, including apartments and hotels. 


To increase revenue to offset 
cost of capital spending incentives: 


@ Apply 20% withholding rate on corporate dividends and “taxable 
investment-type interest,” effective Jan. 1, 1962. Estimated gain in 
revenue: $600-million a year. 

@ Repeal deduction from income of the first $50 of dividends from 
domestic corporations and the 4% credit against tax on dividend income 
over $50. Estimated gain in revenue: $450-million a year. 

@® Repeal tax code provisions that allow deductions for business en- 
tertainment “of a personal nature” and maintenance of entertainment 
facilities (yachts, hunting lodges). Estimated gain: $250-million. 

@ Permit capital gains treatment on sales of depreciable property 
only on excess of sales price over original cost, rather than over de- 
preciated cost. Estimated gain: $200-million a year. 

® Clarify law on cooperatives so all earnings are taxable either to the 
co-op or its patrons. No estimate of revenue gain. 


To tax overseas earnings of U.S. companies: 


@ Eliminate tax deferral privileges in developed countries and “‘tax 
haven” treatment in all countries; this would be done in two steps. 
Result: Each year, U.S. companies would be taxed on their current share 
of undistributed profits earned that year by overseas subsidiaries. Tax 
deferral privileges would continue for investment in underdeveloped 
(“developing”) countries. 

® Eliminate tax deferral privileges in all countries for sales, licensing, 
insurance, and other non-manufacturing operations. 

@ Tax the income from foreign investment companies “substantially 
the same way” as income from domestic investment companies. 

@ End the tax exemption on earned income of U.S. citizens who live 
in developed countries and the $20,000 exemption for those who remain 
abroad in developed countries for 17 out of 18 months. 

@ End the exclusion of foreign real property from estate taxes. 


Other proposals: 


@ Extend present 52% corporate rate and excises that would either 
expire or decline: alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, autos and their parts 
and accessories, passenger fares, telephone service. 

@ Apply to jet fuel the same 2¢-a-gal. tax that’s levied on aviation 
gasoline, through June 30, 1962; boost the tax Y2¢ per gal. each year 
until revenue is sufficient to cover civil airways costs. 
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. . compared to more liberal depreciation allowances, 
Kennedy says he finds the investment credit superior for 


a number of reasons .. . 


cedure measures to “eliminate economic 
injustice within our society” and to 
maintain the level of federal revenues. 
While the message didn’t specify, 
officials say that they expect the new 
tax credit to stimulate an additional $2- 
billion to $3-billion of plant and equip- 
ment purchases during the first year it 
is effective—over and above what would 
‘otherwise be spent. They also estimate 
that half a million jobs would be 
created. 


|. The Tax Incentive 


The heart of this week’s proposal is 
the tax benefit that would cut the 
cost of purchases of new plant and 
equipment—for businesses that qualify. 

Here’s how these benefits would work 
—always assuming that the company has 
a big enough tax bill from which to 
deduct the credits, and assuming that it 
otherwise qualifies. 
¢ Small Business-The owner of, say, a 
restaurant or a garage spends $4,000 on 
new equipment. He could deduct 10% 
of this—or $400—from the tax bill he 
would otherwise pay. Thus, he would 
be out of pocket only $3,600 for his 
new equipment. This assumes that his 
tax bill before taking his $400 credit is 
$1,334 or more—there’s a 30% maxi- 
mum on reduction of tax liability. If 
his tax bill were only $1,000, he would 
be able to subtract only $300. 

Take a larger company that spends 
$50,000 on new plant or equipment 
and has a depreciation allowance of 
$60,000 for the year. It would first 
deduct $500, the straight 10% credit 
on its first $5,000 of spending. Then it 
could deduct 6% of $20,000, the 
amount by which $50,000 exceeds 
50% of its depreciation allowance; 
that’s another $1,200, for a total of 
$1,700 off its tax_bill. 
¢ Big Business—Take a third, still larger 
company that spends $2-million on new 
plant and equipment and has deprecia- 
tion allowances of $1-million. Like the 
smaller company, it could take $500 
(10% of $5,000). Then it would be 
entitled to the 6% credit on $500,000 
(the difference between 50% and 100% 
of its depreciation allowance); that 
comes to another $30,000. Then it 
would be entitled to the maximum 
credit of 15% on the remaining $1-mil- 
lion—since its spending exceeds its de- 
preciation allowance by $1-million. This 
would amount to $150,000 credit. 

Thus, this company would add up 
credits of $500, $30,000, and $150,000 
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—a total of $180,500 that it could sub- 
tract from its final tax bill (again, only 
if it didn’t thereby reduce its tax lia- 
bility by more than 30%). 


ll. Why It Was Chosen 


In his message, Kennedy compares 
the tax credit method with alternative 
methods and finds it best suited to his 
purpose in spite of the objections many 
businessmen have raised. 

For example, a cut in the corporate 
tax rate, he says, would not be so 
broadly distributed. He reasons that the 
proposed credit applies to individuals 
and partnerships as well as to corpora- 
tions. Besides, a corporate rate reduc- 
tion would give less stimulus to capital 
spending. 

“In short,” Kennedy’s message says, 
“Whereas the credit will have the ad- 
vantage of focusing on the profitability 
of new investment, much of the revenue 
loss under a general corporate rate re- 
duction would have been diverted into 
raising the profitability of old invest- 
ment.” 

A tax credit across the board on all 
new investment would cost the Treasury 
the same $1.7-billion—without giving 
the same inducement to “new invest- 
ment which would not otherwise be 
undertaken.” 
¢ Depreciation Rules—Compared to the 
suggested larger and more liberal de- 
preciation allowances, Kennedy says he 
finds the investment credit “superior, 
in my view, for a number of reasons.” 
Consideration of faster depreciation, he 
says, has a rightful place of its own, 
apart from considerations of stimulating 
investment; adoption of the tax credit 
would in no way rule out later liberali- 
zation of depreciation allowances. 

Secondly, says Kennedy, depreciation 
on a company’s books tends to raise 
current costs, thus to act as a deterrent 
to price reduction—the tax credit 
“would not share these defects.” 

Finally, says Kennedy, it is “clear” 
that the tax credit induces more new 
investment for the same amount of 
revenue loss. 
¢ Reaction—The tax credit proposal is a 
clear victory for Asst. Secy. of the Treas- 
ury Stanley S. Surrey, who first sug- 
gested the idea to the President-elect 
in a report on tax policy before inau- 
guration. 

Surrey’s tax ideas got him in hot 
water with the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which held up his confirmation 
until Secy. of the Treasury Douglas 





Dillon wrote Finance Committee 
Chmn. Harry I’. Byrd (D-Va.) that 
Surrey would be only one of many ad- 
visers on tax policy and that the Presi- 
dent would make the final decisions on 
matters of such overriding importance, 

Attacks on the tax credit idea are 
coming from all sides. For instance, Sen. 
George Smathers (D-Fla.) expressed 
what many critics feel when he said 
the program is sure to be attacked 
as a “giveaway.” United Auto Workers 
Pres. Walter Reuther is sure to blast 
the idea in some such terms. He has 
already testified that what the country 
needs is not any tax benefit for business 
expansion but a tax break for consumers 
—so as to stimulate consumption. 

Certainly, Reuther and his forces will 
be trying to tack an amendment giving 
individuals a tax break on any bill giving 
tax credit for business. 


Ill. Business Overseas 


Kennedy’s proposals strike sharply at 
what he feels are tax abuses by indi- 
viduals and companies who have learned 
to use the tax laws legally “in order to 
reduce sharply or eliminate completely 
their tax liabilities both at home and 
abroad.” 
¢ Tax Treatment—Under rules now in 
effect, earnings of foreign operations of 
U.S. companies are not taxable until 
they are remitted to U.S. soil. This 
permits them to be plowed back into 
expansion of foreign operations. Such 
businesses can be expected to complain 
bitterly that restriction of this use of 
earnings could cripple their overseas 
operations. 

Critics of the present” system con- 
tend, however, that the overseas tax 
provisions were voted when the U.S. 
was trying to stimulate postwar re- 
covery of allied industrial nations and 
that they are now backfiring against 
the U.S. They say huge sums are re- 
tained in such countries as Germany 
and Japan by subsidiaries of U.S. cor- 
porations, thus expanding the output 
of goods that compete with U. S. prod- 
ucts both in the U.S. and in world 
markets. 

Moreover, they say, because tax laws 
in many such countries are much more 
advantageous to investment, a growing 
percentage of total U.S. investment in 
new plant and equipment is going into 
foreign subsidiaries rather than facil- 
ities back home. This amounts, they 
argue, to something of an interest-free 
loan from the U.S. Treasury, and they 
want it stopped. So, now, does Ken- 
nedy. 

Regarding use of tax havens by 
companies other than manufacturers, 
Kennedy says he wants tax deferral 
privileges eliminated entirely for “those 
forms of activity such as trading. licens- 
ing, insurance, and others.” 
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What the U.S. Risks in Cuba 


@ Whether the anti-Castro rebels win or lose, the 
U.S. is likely to be condemned for its role in the rebellion. 


@ Some U.S. officials believe a rebel defeat would 


be a disaster for the U.S. 


@ It could seriously weaken the U.S. world position 
while Russia’s hand would be strengthened. 


This week’s rebel attack against Fidel 
Castro’s Communist-controlled regime 
in Cuba is giving Pres. Kennedy his 
most severe test by far in handling this 
country’s international affairs. The out- 
come is bound to have a serious effect 
on the course of East-West relations, 
on our position in Latin America, and 
on Kennedy’s own political standing at 
home. 

It was not clear at midweek which 
way the battle was going in Cuba. 
There were reports that the rebel in- 
vaders were in deep trouble, if in fact 
they had not been routed. But Wash- 
ington refused to comment on these 
reports or to indicate what the U.S. 
would do if the rebels faced defeat. 
¢ Unfavorable Reaction—The U.S. it- 
self was in trouble politically. Wash- 
ington is being held responsible around 
the world and by most delegations at 
the United Nations for the Cuban in- 
surrection. Despite Kennedy’s efforts to 
depict it as a Cuban affair and despite 
his assurances that U.S. armed forces 
could not intervene, only Britain, Can- 
ada, and Argentina had come openly 
to our defense at midweek. 

The scale of the landings of rebel ex- 
iles in Cuba left no doubt that the 
rebels were receiving substantial Ameri- 
can assistance. And, privately, U.S. of- 
ficials made no attempt to deny that 
the U.S. was backing the rebellion with 
all means short of direct military help. 
¢ U.S.-Soviet Interchange—Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev moved fast to 
try to pin the label of aggressor on the 
United States. In a stiff message to 
Kennedy on Monday, Apr. 17, he called 
on the President to halt the “aggres- 
sion” in Cuba. He pledged all neces- 
sary Soviet support to Castro and 
warned that the Cuban war could 
spread and produce a military catas- 
trophe. 

Kennedy shot back a warning that 
the United States would not tolerate 
any Soviet military intervention in 
Cuba and that Soviet attempts to use 
the Cuban crisis as a pretext for mak- 
ing trouble elsewhere in the world 
could have dangerous consequences. 

U.S. officials were more concerned, 
however, with the international politi- 
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cal consequences of the U. S. involve- 
ment in the Cuban rebellion than they 
were about direct Soviet action. It 
seemed that no matter what happened 
now, we would get a black eye. 

¢ Activity at U.N.—Leftwing protest 
demonstrations against U.S. support 
for the Cuban rebels were exploding 
all over the world. In the U.N., sym- 
pathy was building up for a Mexican 
resolution calling on the U.S. to with- 
draw support from the rebels; many 
delegates privately drew comparisons 
with the Suez crisis of 1956. Although 
a majority of U.N. members were re- 
luctant to commit themselves to the 
Mexican resolution as long as_ they 
could avoid it, some Latin American 
and West European representatives 
couldn’t promise what their stand 
would be if the Cuban fighting dragged 
on. 
Cuba’s Raul Roa not only has the 
enthusiastic backing of the Soviet bloc, 
but the sympathy of most Afro-Asian 
nations. At the same time, the Inter 
American System came under severe 
strain, if not close to tatters. 

As international tension mounted, it 
was clear that the course of the fight- 
ing in Cuba could determine whether 
the U.S. scored a victory or suffered a 
serious defeat. 
¢ Consequerces of Defeat—One official 
summed up the consequences of a rebel 
defeat this way at midweek: 

“It would be nothing less than a dis- 
aster for the U.S. Khrushchev then 
could call us not only wicked but weak. 
And the latter charge would really hurt 
right around the world.” 

Faced with this grim possibility, 
some high officials were telling Ken- 
nedy that he could not afford to let the 
rebels be wiped out, even if the only 
way to save them was direct U.S. mili- 
tary intervention. 
¢ Benefits of Victory—A quick victory 
over Castro, these U.S. officials believe, 
would greatly strengthen the U.S. posi- 
tion in Latin America and the world 
and strengthen the Administration po- 
litically at home. It would demon- 
strate that Khrushchev could not always 
protect his proteges in the free world, 
make other governments that might be 


tempted to accept Soviet support more 
wary. It would stamp out the major 
source of Communist influence in the 
Western Hemisphere, strengthen the 
hands of democratic forces in Latin 
America. 

To be sure, U.S. intervention would 
create a storm in the U.N. and through- 
out Latin America. But most U.S. 
officials believe that—except from the 
Communist countries—the criticism 
would die down quickly if a demo- 
cratic and progressive government took 
over in Havana. 
¢ If Castro Wins—The U.S. inevitably 
would get the worst of both worlds if 
the Cuban rebels should be defeated. 
The U.S. political and even moral in- 
fluence in international affairs would be 
weakened, American protests against 
Soviet intervention in Laos and the 
Congo might well be less convincing 
to neutrally minded governments. 

Castro’s hold over Cuba and his in- 
fluence in Latin America, of course, 
would be greatly strengthened. If he 
crushes the rebels now that they have 
come out into the open, another at- 
tempt at revolution virtually would be 
tuled out for the foreseeable future. 

Khrushchev’s_ stock too inevitably 

would rise in Latin America and else- 
where. He almost certainly would boast 
that his vague threats of military retalia- 
tion have scared the U.S. out of 
coming to the rebels’ aid. 
e U.S. Caution—At midweek, Ken- 
nedy still seemed determined to keep 
U.S. involvement in Cuba to an abso- 
lute minimum and to wait on events 
before making up his mind on what 
further support, if any, to give the 
rebels. 

Any direct Soviet military interven- 
tion in Cuba would bring the U.S. in. 
The U.S. also has left no doubts that 
it would defend the Guantanamo base 
against any Cuban attack and _ this 
could lead to wider U.S. military action 
against Castro. Secy. of State Dean 
Rusk this week also pointedly declined 
to say what the U.S. would do if the 
lives of U.S. citizens in Cuba were en- 
dangered. 

The hope in Washington at mid- 
week, of course, was that the rebels still 
would triumph on their own. But re- 
ports of Soviet-built MiG fighters and 
tanks in action were ominous. The fact 
that neither the rebels nor Castro were 
claiming any important victories indi- 
cated that the fighting probably was 
touch and go. Some observers felt that 
time probably was working for Castro. 
e Soviet Motives—While the fate of 
Cuba—and of U.S. standing in the 
world—hung in the balance, Wash- 
ington officials were assessing carefully 
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the possible Soviet reactions to the cri- 
sis. There was general agreement that 
the Soviets almost certainly would not 
risk military intervention in Cuba itself. 

But the conviction was growing in 
Washington that Khrushchev was de- 
liberately stalling on a cease-fire in Laos 
in order to put pressure on the U.S. 
to go slow in Cuba. There also was 
some concern in Washington that 
Khrushchev might take advantage of 
U.S. preoccupation with Cuba to step 
up assistance to the Laotian rebels, 
perhaps trying to use U.S. support of 
the Cuban rebellion as justification. In 
anticipation of this, Washington an- 
nounced on Wednesday, Apr. 19, that 
it is sending up to 300 U.S. military 
advisers into the combat area of 
Laos. 
¢ Cold War Implications—At the very 
least, the Cuban crisis promises rough 
going in the cold war in the period 
ahead. Kennedy’s hopes of lowering 
East-West tensions and making a start 
on disarmament are fading. 
¢ Pressure of Time—As the ominous 
possibilities of the Cuban rebellion be- 
come clearer, U.S. officials were be- 
ginning to indicate privately that Ken- 
nedy’s hand was forced in the timing 
of his decision to support the insurrec- 
tion. The chronicle of how the U.S. 
got so deeply involved apparently runs 
about like this: 

About a month ago, the Cuban rebel 
leaders became convinced that they 
either had to launch an all-out drive 
against Castro soon or not at all. On 
the one hand, Castro’s military strength 
was growing fast with Soviet bloc help, 
and the point beyond which he would 
be virtually invulnerable to revolutionary 
attack seemed to be approaching. On 
the other hand, the Cuban revolution- 
ary movement had developed so much 
momentum that its leaders felt that the 
point had been reached where it either 
had to go for broke or be postponed 
indefinitely. 

The rebel leaders also apparently 
were convinced that they could topple 
Castro with covert assistance from the 
U.S. Faced with an apparent now-or- 
never choice, Kennedy decided to gam- 
ble on their conviction. At midweek, 
that gamble looked increasingly risky 
and our problems in Latin America in- 
creasingly difficult. 
¢ Congressional Support—To strengthen 
the President’s hand, the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee this week 
approved every cent of the $600-million 
special appropriation for aid to Latin 
America. This was an almost unprece- 
dented action for the committee, which 
in the past has been hostile to foreign 
aid and has led every fight to cut it. 

If the Cuban rebellion should 
founder, though, sharp opposition criti- 
cism of the President’s course of action 
is almost inevitable. 
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INVESTIGATING group headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver hears testimony on bid-rigging and! _price-f 


New Probe Digs Into! P: 


Electrical equipment manufacturing 
executives this week began testifying be- 
fore the Senate Antitrust & Monopoly 
Subcommittee about the price-fixing 
conspiracies that resulted in the sensa- 
tional Philadelphia antitrust cases (BW 
—Mar.4’61,p20). Their testimony re- 
vealed some interesting sidelights about 
meetings among competitors (“They 
usually broke up in discord,” said one 
participant) but contained little infor- 
mation about price-fixing that had not 
already been disclosed in Justice Dept. 
indictments of 29 companies in the in- 
dustry. 
¢ Following Careful Path—The sub- 
committee’s chairman, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn.), apparently means to 
get onto the public record much of 
the material. that now exists only in 
the closed grand jury records. (Be- 
cause the companies entered pleas of 
guilty or nolo contendere, there was 
no testimony at the trials.) But Ke- 
fauver followed a careful path in his 
hearings to avoid soliciting information 
about the meetings that would in- 
fluence pending or planned damage 
claims against the participants. Rarely 
did the lawyers who were representing 
the witnesses interject with objections 
to questions that were posed by the 
subcommittee. 

*« New Move—While Kefauver queried 
the witnesses in Washington, a motion 
in Federal District Court in Philadel- 


phia was under consideration by Judge 
J. Cullen Ganey that could influence 
the course of future hearings by the 
subcommittee—and customers’ damage 
claims against the companies. This is a 
move by the State of California to allow 
the Justice Dept. to release lists of 
witnesses who testified before grand 
juries and documents presented during 
the inquiry. 

If the court releases this information, 
Kefauver will try to get it, too. He has 
already written to Judge Ganey, telling 
him of his interest in obtaining the 
material. 
¢ Picture of Discord—Growing out of 
testimony by department-level managers 
from General Electric Co., Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., and the Elliott Co. Div. of Carrier 
Corp., who attended meetings with their 
competitors to talk about prices and 
sharing the market, was a picture of 
wrangling over contracts. “Recrimina- 
tions,” sometimes-futile efforts to hold 
prices and an occasional agreement on 
which bidders would get a chance to 
submit a low bid studded the con- 
ferences. 

“What turn would the discussions 
take?” Kefauver asked a_ witness. 
“Would a man say, “I haven’t had a 
contract in some time and I feel I 
should get this one.’?” 

“You sound like you’d been there, 
Senator,” replied Donald R. Jenkins, 
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price-fixing activities of electrical equipment manufacturers. 


o! Price-Fixing 


sales manager of medium turbines for 
Westinghouse. 

¢ Behind the Hearings—What’s in 
Kefauver’s mind? Every Congressional 
inquiry must have, somewhere along 
the line, a legislative purpose, and one 
of Kefauver’s aims is to find out 
whether he thinks the antitrust laws 
need amending. 

He also believes that, since the gov- 
ernment’s complaints against companies 
never went to trial, there should be 
additional public disclosure of how the 
conspiracies worked. And he wants to 
find out if top executives of the com- 
panies, so far absolved of responsibility, 
actually were involved in price-fixing 
activitics. 
¢ Customers’ Claims—But beyond this 
are other factors. One involves cus- 
tomers’ claims against the companies 
that they suffered monetary loss as a 
result of the admitted conspiracies. 
The federal government already has 
filed seven’ such claims; states, citics, 
and other public power equipment buy- 
ers are considering them. 

While lawyers for the electrical man- 
ufacturers are hovering at the hearings 
to make sure that no testimony comes 
up that may help customers in their 
damage claims, it seems likely that every 
little bit of information will help, once 
these claims get before the courts. And 
the type of detail about the inner work- 
ings of the meetings that is being 
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discussed is probably in this category. 
¢ A Broader Question—Kefauver’s own 
interest in the electrical equipment in- 
dustry is an old one. In 1959, his sub- 
committee held an inquiry into identical 
bidding on TVA contracts that helped 
kick off the government’s charges 
against the industry. All these inquiries, 
including the present one, are part of 
a broader question of administered 
prices Kefauver has been pursuing for 
vears. 

Kefauver believes that such phenom- 
cna as identical bids on sealed bid con- 
tracts, and so-called administered prices 
in basic industries such as steel, while 
not illegal in themselves, are symptoms 
of some basic sicknesses in the nation’s 
pricing structure. 

Already, as a result of hearings last 
vear on drug prices, Kefauver has in- 
troduced legislation that would make 
broad changes in the marketing and 
manufacturing of drugs. If he has in 
mind similar legislation aiming to bring 
industrial prices under more govern- 
ment control, he hasn’t said anything 
about it. 
¢ More Subpoenas—Kefauver said sub- 
poenas have gone out to more company 
officials—higher up in the corporate 
structure than this week’s witnesses and 
presumably some of the men indicted 
by the government—to appear next 
week. “I think it’s important to find 


where the responsibility lies,” he said. 


Big Gas Sale 


Humble Oil and Lehman 
Bros. set up new pipeline 
company to sell huge volume 
to Columbia Gas System. 


Over the 25-year life of a contract, 
6.2-trillion cu. ft. of natural gas will flow 
to the Northeast and Midwest from 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.'s vast re- 
serves in the area of the King Ranch, 
southwest of Corpus Christi, Tex. With 
gas currently selling at around 20¢ per 
1,000 cu. ft., the deal, over its contract 
span, is in the billion-dollar class. 

Humble is joining with Lehman 
Bros., New York investment firm, in 
setting up a new interstate pipeline 
company, Monterey Gas ‘Transmission 
Co. As soon as clearance is obtained 
from the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission and a certificate of necessity 
from the Federal Power Commission, 
financing will be arranged through insti- 
tutional loans and a public offering of 
securities. 

President of the new company is 

John R. McMillan, who had been exec- 
utive vice-president of Monterey Oil 
Co. before its merger into Humble in 
January. Donlin P. Murdy, former vice- 
president of the same company, will be 
vice-president and treasurer. They will 
also serve as directors, along with H. W. 
Haight, Humble’s executive vice-presi- 
dent, and Frederick L. Ehrman, Leh- 
man Bros. partner. 
e Chain of Events—Letters of intent 
spell out the plan, pending the legal 
formalities. Monterey is to buy the gas, 
in place, from Humble—3.5-trillion cu. 
ft. in the first phase of the contract and 
2.7-trillion cu. ft. later. It will also 
buy Humble’s 30-in. transmission line 
from King Ranch to a point near Hous- 
ton, 238 mi. awav, and will build a 
30-in. line for 216 mi. from that point 
to Alexandria, La. 

At Alexandria, United Fuel Gas Co., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Columbia 
Gas System, Inc., will buy the gas, ulti- 
mately at the rate of more than 700- 
million cu. ft. a day, for marketing in 
Columbia’s territory. This market area 
includes Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, and New York. 

Deliveries are scheduled to start late 

next year. At no point in the chain of 
sales is any price specified by the partici- 
pating companies. 
e Earlier Deal—F'rom the King Ranch 
fields, Humble previously committed 
1.9-trillion cu. ft. of gas to ‘Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co.’s venture with 
Pemex, the nationalized Mexican com- 
pany, for delivery via Mexico to West 
Coast markets. 
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“Competition means we can’t raise prices, so we have to depend on 


increased sales volume... 


aa 


Manufacturer of Oil and Gas Equipment 


“The only way to improve earnings is to hold down costs and that is 


what we have been trying to do... 


“We've made economies. If sales pick up, we will do all right . . .’ 


“March showed an improvement. If it continues, 1961 will be 


our best year ever...” 


aa 


Hardware Maker 


/ 


Railroad Executive 


Sporting Goods Manufacturer 


“The cost-price squeeze is still hurting, but it should let up now 
that sales are improving.” 


Appliance Manufacturer 


“We've cut our costs to the bone—except for spending that will 


reduce our unit costs .. .”’ 


only if the economy shows some steam... 


Capital Goods Manufacturer 
“We hope to be back in the black from the second quarter on, but 


4a 


Metals Maker 


Profits Still Slide but Hope Rises 


Corporate profits, which have been in 
a downtrend since the first quarter of 
1960, continued falling in 1961’s first 
quarter. But most corporate executives 
—as the typical opinions above indicate— 
think the cloudy profit picture has a 
silver lining. They think that the first 
quarter will mark the low point for the 
vear, with the next nine months show- 
ing a gradual rise in earnings. 

This is the main conclusion emerging 
from a BUSINESS WEEK survey of profit 
prospects made this week. The results 
are pretty much in line with the normal 
pattern at this stage of the business 
cycle. With the economy just starting 
to turn up, most companies are still 
showing the effect of falling sales and 
competitive pricing. Profits—and profit 
margins—have been cut, and even where 
sales have been higher, profits have gen- 
erally been lower. 

Some companies have managed to 
buck the trend and improve their profits. 
Food chains, amusement companies, of- 
fice equipment manufacturers are among 
them. But these are a distinct minority. 
The downturn in earnings has even 
affected some of Wall Street’s most 
favored growth companies. Polaroid 
Corp., for example, registered sales of 
$14-million in the first quarter against 
$20.2-million in 1960, while earnings 
plummeted to $200,000 from $2.3- 
million. 
¢ Rising Hopes—But though lower 
earnings seem to be the order of the 
day, most corporate executives are in 
a much more optimistic mood than they 
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were a few months back. A great many 
are bolstered by results for March, when 
sales—and profits—showed a distinct im- 
provement. In fact, the consensus is 
that 1961 will bea better vear for profits 
than 1960, and may come close to the 
record of $46.6-billion pre-tax earnings 
achieved in 1959. 

If this happens, it would reverse the 
1960 pattern. Last year profits hit a 
pre-tax annual rate of $48-billion in the 
first quarter—a rate second only to the 
record annual rate of $50.4-billion reg- 
istered in the second quarter of 1959. 
But then the slide began in the second 
quarter, when the annual rate dropped 
to $45.3-billion. Profits kept on sliding 
in the third quarter, with a rate of 
$42.2-billion. The low point for 1960 
was in the fourth quarter, when pre- 
tax profits dropped to an estimated 
$40-billion rate. 

Washington officials say it is still too 
early to make an accurate estimate of 
1961’s first-quarter profits. But most 
are guessing that they fell below 1960's 
fourth quarter. This would put pre-tax 
profits at somewhere between $38-bil- 
lion and $40-billion—a figure that would 
be the lowest quarterly rate since the 
1958 recession. 
¢ Question Marks—Normally, profits 
shrink during a recession and climb fast 
when recovery sets in. This is the gen- 
eral expectation right now. Corpora- 
tions are counting on a strong upturn 
in sales as well as an improvement in 
profit margins. This combination should 
bring higher earnings, although just 


how high depends in large part on 
whether companies will be able to con- 
trol their costs. 

This is one of the question marks. 
In both 1953-54 and 1957-58, com- 
panies were able to push through econo- 
mies that produced an immediate rise 
in profit margins as soon as_ business 
turned up. Many companies are hop- 
ing for a repeat performance now. They 
feel that the economies made during 
the last year will begin to pay off as 
soon as sales volume starts increasing. 

But some corporations are worried 
that profit margins won’t show the usual 
widening. They claim that it will be 
more difficult to raise prices, because of 
competition, both foreign and domes- 
tic, and because of excess capacity. The 
only way to increase profit margins, 
they claim, is to continue their econo- 
mizing measures. 

This is not going to be easy. In most 
corporations, a drop in sales is usually 
the signal for belt tightening. But when 
sales rise, companies tend to become 
more relaxed, indulging in all kinds of 
extras. Given the severe competitive 
fight for markets, profit margins may 
not show their usual improvement un- 
less companies continue to keep a tight 
rein on costs. 
¢ Key to an Upturn—To most compa- 
nies, though, sales are the key, and 
there is no doubt that sales have turned 
up. J. W. Keener, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Co., observed this week that 
“the bottom of the recession” for his 
company and the rubber industry in 
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general was in January and February, 
and flatly predicted an uptrend through 
the rest of the year. 

Many companies are hoping that the 
improvement in economic activity will 
give them a boost. One major alumi- 
num producer, for example, reported 
“poor” profits and profit margins in 
the first quarter, due mainly to “terrific 
price competition.” Its officials are 
hoping for an improvement in demand— 
and in prices. Similarly, Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co., while experiencing 
a sales and profits decline in the first 
quarter, said it had an upturn in sales 
and profits in March. 

Some companies report that the 

economies they have made are already 
taking effect. Scott Paper Co., for ex- 
ample, showed a slight drop in sales in 
the first quarter, but earnings went up 
a little. Union Tank Car Co. also had 
a slide in sales and a rise in earnings. 
It has dropped some of its unprofitable 
and less profitable lines—a move that 
cut into sales but meant a boost in 
earnings. A big plastic outfit says it 
was able to increase profits, despite 
severe price competition, by concentrat- 
ing on a few lines. 
e Spending to Earn—Although earn- 
ings and sales slipped through most of 
1960, few companies cut back on their 
research expenditures, or on spending 
that promises to cut unit costs of pro- 
duction. According to the head of one 
appliance company, “Our profits are 
down because we spent more on cost- 
cutting machinery.” 

A lot of companies are in the same 
boat. One auto company, for example, 
whose earnings took a beating in the 
first quarter, feels confident that it will 
do better as production picks up. It 
admits to feeling a pinch on its profits, 
but says that its cost-cutting program 
will mean wider profit margins once 
sales volume increases. 
¢ Doubts—But though there’s a good 
deal of optimism, some skeptics argue 
that there won’t be any real improve- 
ment in profit margins. A New York 
textile manufacturer says that foreign 
competition means continued pressure 
on prices. He does not expect that in- 
creased demand will permit a rise in 
prices, because “foreign sources will just 
lower their prices some more.” 
¢ Prospects—Nevertheless, a rise in 
sales volume will almost certainly mean 
higher profits. And while many com- 
panies cannot expect to get an added 
boost from higher prices, last year’s 
cost-cutting is making itself felt. 

As the head of one capital equip- 
ment maker summed it up: “Any com- 
pany that pays attention to cost and is 
making a real sales effort should do well. 
We're now getting orders for machinery 
that will increase efficiency, and we are 
practicing what we preach by installing 
a lot of cost-saving stuff ourselves.” 


New Twist in U.S. Steelmaking 


Sharon Steel will build a new plant using a Swedish 
process for oxygen steelmaking, which promises greater flexi- 
bility and economy over conventional oxygen method. 


Oxygen steelmaking, still the hottest 
development in an industry whose tech- 
nology is evolving rapidly in many areas, 
took a new direction in the U.S. this 
week. For the first time in this hemi- 
sphere, a steelmaker adopted an oxygen 
furnace other than the LD, or basic 
oxygen converter. 

The steelmaker is Sharon Steel Corp.., 
13th ranking steel company in the U.S. 
The process is Stora Kaldo, developed 
by Sweden’s Stora Kopparbergs and 
brought to the U.S. two years ago by 
Dravo Corp. (BW—May 16’59,p102). 
¢ Tilted Furnace—In the Kaldo cycle, 
a jet of high-purity oxygen is blown 
into a rotating drum furnace tilted 17 
degrees from horizontal. In perform- 
ance, it differs in several ways from the 
more conventional LD conveiter—a non- 
rotating, erect vessel into which oxygen 
is blown. 

For several years, the LD process, an 
Austrian development first employed in 
the U.S. by McLouth Steel Corp., has 
been the fastest-growing steelmaking 
technique. Two huge LD shops, one by 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. at Cleve- 
land, the other by National Steel 
Corp.’s Great Lakes Div. at Detroit, are 
being built now. A third, by Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., opens next month 
at Pueblo, Colo. 

Even with its fast growth, however, 
the basic oxygen process accounted for 
only a small part of total steel tonnage 
in 1960—3.3-million net tons out of 
99.3-million. 
¢ Greater Flexibility—Foremost among 
the advantages claimed for the Kaldo 
process over LD is greater flexibility in 
the ratio of scrap to blast furnace iron 
in the charge. Scrap must be used 
judiciously, since it cools the charge in 
an oxygen vessel. The LD method ordi- 
narily uses about 30% scrap, while 
Kaldo can accommodate as much as 
50% scrap, Dravo insists. 

Kaldo’s ratio of scrap to blast furnace 
iron is approximately the same as the 
50-50 split for which most U.S. steel- 
makers are equipped. However, the 
LD process, with its 30-70 ratio, would 
raise the proportion of hot iron and, if 
widely used, could tend to pinch pro- 
ducers on blast furnace capacity. This is 
about the most expensive thing a steel- 
man can buy these days. 

At the moment, of course, scrap is 
fairly inexpensive, steel demand is low, 
and blast furnace technology is raising 
the output of existing furnaces hand- 
somely. So Kaldo’s ability to melt more 


scrap isn’t such an advantage. But if 
steel operations get up to 75% or more 
of capacity, it would become much more 
of an asset. And it’s at the 75% level 
that steelmen figure to operate fairly 
regularly for a long time to come. 

¢ High Yield—Another area where 
Kaldo departs from LD, and, indeed, 
any steelmaking cycle, is in yield—the 
amount of steel produced as a percent 
of the metallics charged. Kaldo claims 
a 90%-91% yield, several points above 
what steelmakers ordinarily anticipate. 

A third difference is heat economy. 
Kaldo burns the CO it generates to CO., 
a major factor in raising the amount of 
cold scrap it can handle. This also cuts 
down markedly on the gas volume that 
must be cleaned. 
¢ Sharon Plans—The Sharon plant will 
provide 1-million annual tons capacity 
at a cost of $17.5-million. That’s an at- 
tractive capital cost per ton—particularly 
when you figure that the capacity could 
be doubled at an exceedingly low addi- 
tional investment. 

The Sharon shop is expected to pro- 
duce steel at a rate of 114 tons per 
hour. This is competitive with what 
existing LD shops are doing, although 
new LD plants may double this rate. 
Nevertheless, the 114-ton rate is almost 
three times what a good open-hearth 
can turn out. 

Dravo also will build a 370-ton-per- 
day oxygen plant at Sharon to supply 
the Kaldo plant. It will be owned and 
operated by National Cylinder Gas Div. 
of Chemetron Corp. 

e. Allegheny Test—Simultaneously with 

Sharon’s decision to adopt the Kaldo 
cycle, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
announced the results of a test program 
that could have broad implications for 
steelmakers without their own blast 
furnaces for smelting iron. 

Allegheny leased a German produc- 
er’s hot-blast cupolas to test 1,000 
metric tons of direct-reduced iron bri- 
quettes turned out in this country by 
the R-N process, owned jointly by Re- 
public Steel Corp. and National Lead 
Co. Allegheny said the test established 
the hot-blast cupola as a flexible, effh- 
cient method of preparing pre-reduced 
charge material for a melting furnace. 

The significance of this is that a non- 
integrated steel producer, instead of re- 
lying mostly on scrap as his source of 
iron, could produce direct-reduced iron 
and put it through a hot-blast cupola. 
The result could be important speedups 
in production. 





























































At this point, the U.S. pro- 
gram may be able tocatch 
up with the Russians 





U.S. Timetable for Man in Space 


CENTAUR 
(NASA) 


First flight tests due in late ‘61 

Expected to be operational by mid- 
63 

Will be able to put a 4-ton payload 
into 300-mile earth orbit, over a 
1-ton payload to the vicinity of 
moon, Mars, or Venus. But not 
currently planned for manned 
space flight 

First stage: a converted Atlas ICBM 


SATURN 


(NASA) 


First flight testing of C-1 version | 


due in late ’61 

Expected to be operational by mid- 
63 

Will be able to put a 10-ton pay- 
load into 300-mile earth orbit, a 
3-ton payload to vicinity of 
moon, Mars, or Venus - 


First flight testing of C-2 version 
due in '64-"65 


C-2 Version expected to be opera-- 


tional by ‘66-'67 

Will be able to put 22'2-ton pay- 
load into 300-mile earth orbit, 
a 6-7-ton payload to vicinity of 
moon, Mars, or Venus 

First stage: a cluster of improved 
Jupiters (IRBMs) wrapped 
around a Redstone rocket 


DYNA-SOAR 
(AIR FORCE) 


First glider flights scheduled for 63 

Strictly a research vehicle; therefore 
no operational date listed 

Will boost-glide one man and his 
space craft into low earth orbits 

First stage: a converted Titan Il 
ICBM; use of Saturn booster be- 
ing considered 


NOVA 
(NASA) 
First flight tests in '67-'68 


Expected to be operational by ‘70 - 


Will be able to put 145-ton pay- 
load into 300-mile earth orbit, 
a 50-fon payload in vicinity of 
moon, Mars, or Venus 

First stage: cluster of F-1 (1.5-mil- 
lion-lb.-thrust) engines 


How U. S.\5; 


In the first wash of reaction over the 
launching of a Soviet astronaut into 
earth orbit last week (BW —Apr.15’61,- 
p25), a number of things became crys- 
tal-clear: 

e The U.S. public—generally—is 
still unaware of the short-term limita- 
tions of its manned space exploration 
program (illustration, left). 

e There is little that the appropri- 
ation of much additional money can do 
now—for three or four years, at least— 
to speed the U.S. manned space flight 
program. 

¢ Top officials in Washington will 
continue to refuse to be disturbed by 
the situation. They’re reasonably satis- 
fied with the U.S. civilian space effort 
and are determined to maintain a calm 
attitude about it—even in the face of 
a continuing series of Russian space 
spectaculars. Pres. Kennedy has ordered 
an immediate reassessment of the Mer- 
cury man-in-space program. But, aside 
from speeding Mercury up by a few 
months or so, this will have little effect 
on the over-all U.S. space effort. 
¢ No Surprise—What Russian scientists 
were able to do last week came as no 
surprise to U.S. rocket-space specialists, 
either. They had long conceded the 
superior thrust of Soviet-liquid rock- 
ets (BW—Oct.19’57,p66). They had 
watched the steady stepup in multi-ton 
satellite firings by the Soviet Union 
over the last year. And they had con- 
cluded—when a 7.1-ton Sputnik was fired 
into orbit last Feb. 4—that manned or- 
bital flight was technically ‘possible at 
any time. 

In the three-month hiatus between 
the tricky Soviet space firing toward 
Venus on Feb. 12 (BW—Feb.18’61, 
p32) and the epoch-making orbital flight 
of Yuri Gagarin on Apr. 12, the only 
real puzzlement in U.S. scientific cir- 
cles concerned the delay itself. Were 
the Russians again waiting for a politi- 
cally strategic moment to pull off the 
biggest space spectacular of them all? 
Had they run into some unexpected 
last-minute snags? 

The fact that the U.S. was known 
to be on the verge of putting its own 
man into a ballistic flight down the 
Atlantic Missile Test Range (BW—Apr. 
8’61,p24) made delay even less under- 
standable. This flight now, according to 
NASA, will be run off sometime on or 
about April 27. 
¢ Taking Their Time—Russian scicn- 
tists explained to the Western press 
last week that they had deliberately 
taken their time, checking to make sure 
that everything, on the first manned 
orbital flight, would go well. They 
hinted, too, that they were waiting for 
just the proper weather conditions. 
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From the beginning, they report they 
intended to recover Gagarin after only 
one orbital pass around the earth. This 
would demand precise radio control of 
his capsule—control that would only be 
possible under the best of atmospheric 
conditions. 

Unlike the situation that will prevail 
when a U.S. astronaut is sealed into 
position for his first orbital flight some- 
time late this year, Gagarin had little 
or nothing to do with the actual opera- 
tion of his capsule. He had a number 
of specific chores to perform—designed 
to test his own capabilities and the 
reliability of various pieces of space 
equipment. But essentially, Russian 
scientists admit, he was put on board 
the capsule solely for the ride. 
¢ U.S. Limitations—Such is the advan- 
tage of having a big margin of thrust in 
any rocket booster system. With pay- 
load weight a matter of relatively minor 
consideration, you can elect to run a 
large number of experiments and still 
take full public relations advantage of 
any given test firing. 

With limited payload, it’s another 
matter. You're forced to forego the 
spectaculars and go to great pains to 
develop miniaturized equipment so as 
to make every ounce of payload count. 

Until 1964 or 1965—when the U.S. 
is expected to have rocket boosters that 
can put satellites of upwards of 10 tons 
into earth orbit—the Soviets can be ex- 
pected to take full advantage of their 
big jump in rocket power, according to 
top U.S. scientists. Aleksandr Nesmey- 
anov, president of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, has already hinted that 
other Russian orbital flights can be ex- 
pected this spring. And Gagarin, in the 
first flush of success, referred not only 
to a moon rocket (which the Russians 
have long been rumored to be prepar- 
ing) but also to a two-manned orbital 
spacecraft that was, he said, “in an ad- 
vanced developmental stage.” 
¢ Limitations on Russians—Over the 
long term, the U.S. has an impressive 
fleet of new space boosters under de- 
velopment—in contrast with what is 
known about Russian space booster de- 
velopment. The Russians, as far as U.S. 
sources are able to find out, have been 
using only a single booster (a converted 
ICBM called the T-3) to conduct space 
experiments. Admittedly, this has 
worked out well so far. But it may not 
allow so much flexibilty as the U.S. 
expects to get out of its various space 
booster systems by 1965. 

Soon, too, the Russians may be forced 
to face some of the same economic 
considerations that the U.S. has en- 
countered in running its own civilian 
space program. Each time a large space 


rocket is test-fired from Cape Canaveral 
or Vandenburg Air Force Base in Cali- 
fornia, several million dollars go up in 
smoke. Cost, many experts are predict- 
ing, may turn out to be the chief factor 
that holds an all-out Soviet space pro- 
gram in line. 


1. Rockets vs. Atos 


That Russia—and not the U.S.— 
happens to have large rocket boosters 
available for space duty now has a logi- 
cal explanation. The Soviets came out 
of World War II sold on the military 
value of the V-2 rocket. They started in 
on an intensive rocket development pro- 
gram—based on highly developed Ger- 
man design concepts. Their aim was to 
produce a multi-ton carrier rocket—for 
their atomic bomb. In contrast, U.S. 
R&D pointed in quite another direction 
—toward development of the “ultimate” 
weapon—the vaunted hydrogen bomb— 
and faster and higher-flying planes to 
carry it to its target. 
¢ Nuclear Yardstick—Not until U.S. 
scientists were able to reduce the size 
and weight of a nuclear warhead mate- 
rially did U.S. interest turn back over 
again to the rocket. The weight of a 
nuclear payload then became the magic 
number around which U.S. intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missiles (Jupiter, 
Thor, and Polaris) were designed. 

The same payload factor was written 
into the design specifications for the 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, Atlas 
and Titan. 

In retrospect, scientists themselves 
find it hard to question this logic. 
¢ Vanguard’s Shortcomings—When the 
first Russian Sputnik was fired on Oct. 
4, 1957, there was only one example 
of a U.S. rocket program that had been 
designed strictly for space purposes. 
Dubbed Project Vanguard, this pro- 
gram had charted ambitious aims for 
itself (BW—Apr.14’56,p188). But its 
success had been, at best, marginal. 
Its flops had excited much greater at- 
tention than its successes. And there 
was general agreement—almost every- 
where—that one of its chief faults was 
that its design was much too compli- 
cated. 

“Far better,” said the critics, “if Van- 
guard had been designed around a mili- 
tary rocket design instead of trying 
out a whole host of new ideas on its 
own.” 
¢ Civilian vs. Military—But the White 
House, at least, didn’t see that as the 
answer, either. Thus, in October of 
1958, the National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration was created, in an effort 
to provide the U.S. civilian space ef- 
fort with stronger central management. 


Stands After Soviet Space Man 


There was to be, according to Pres. 
Eisenhower, a sharp division between 
the U.S. military and civilian space 
programs. NASA would get all the 
backing it needed to put the U.S. civil- 
ian space program on the road. This 
included transfer of Project Saturn 
from the Army to NASA. 

In two and a half years, NASA has 
successfully produced the Scout (a four- 
stage, 150-lb. payload-capacity rocket), 
has nursed Saturn along in its develop- 
ment, and has started a number of new 
projects in space research on its own. 
It has weeded out a_ considerable 
amount of duplication in space research, 
and has laid out a program of develop- 
ment stretching well into the 1970s. 


ll. Just Ahead for U.S. 


This is why, according to those close 
to the Washington scene, Pres. Ken- 
nedy will probably order few changes 
in the U.S. civilian space program. In 
reshaping the space budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year, he did add some $125- 
million to the $1.1-billion budget sub- 
mitted by Pres. Eisenhower. But this 
was chiefly to beef up development 
work on big liquid-fuel booster rockets 
and to put a little additional cash into 
the nuclear rocket development pro- 
gram. 

e NASA’s Plans—NASA is currently in 
the final stages of negotiation with 
United Technology Corp. (BW —Mar. 
5’60,p138) to test-fire a 250,000-Ib. 
solid-fuel rocket sometime this summer. 
A successful firing of this 27-ft. rocket 
would score a big point for United's 


plan for building a much larger 
3-million-lb.-thrust — solid-fuel —_ space 
booster. 


But until it gets more information 
about the feasibility of big solid-fueled 
boosters, NASA plans to move slowly. 
The development of a multi-million-lb. 
solid booster will probably cost around 
$200-million. In addition to United 
Technology, Thiokol Chemical Corp., 
Aerojet-General Corp., and the Grand 
Central Rocket Co. all have design plans 
for big solid booster systems. 
¢ Science First—It’s completely possi- 
ble, civilian space authorities admit, 
that the successful development of a 
giant solid booster system would, in- 
deed, permit the U.S. to leapfrog past 
the Soviet Union in interplanetary ex- 
ploration some years hence. But so far 
U.S. space decisions have not been 
made in terms of competition. The 
basic policy decision was to set up a 
steady scientific development program. 
And unless the Kennedy Administration 
decides to change that policy that’s how 
the space program will continue. 




















GM Takes Antitrust Flank Attack 


cause competitors were obsessed with an 


@ Charge of diesel locomotive monopoly, on top 
of bus and road machinery cases, indicates a clear pattern. 
@ Government, instead of head-on assault on big- 
ness, seems to be attacking GM’s size by chipping at edges. 
@ New charges also raise issue, in GM view, of 
penalizing efforts to win business by making better products. 


Last week’s federal grand jury indict- 
ment of General Motors Corp., accus- 
ing it of monopolizing the diesel 
locomotive business (BW —Apr.15’61, 
p38) pretty clearly establishes a pattern: 
The government’s antitrust lawyers are 
chipping away at the periphery of the 
giant manufacturer’s operations, rather 
than attacking it head-on for its big- 
ness. 

General Motors officials themselves 
anticipate more and more antitrust 
charges will come from Washington. 
Phere are already two other active anti- 
trust suits against GM. One claims 
GM uses its economic muscle to domi- 
nate the bus business and force out 
competitors. The other—brought under 
the Clayton Act instead of the Sherman 
Act as in the bus and locomotive cases 
—charges that GM’s acquisition of Eu- 
clid Road Machinery Co. in 1953 
tended to create monopoly. 

Besides all this, the grand jury that 
handed down the locomotive indict- 
ment is still sitting in New York; and 
Justice Dept. attorneys readily admit 
they are still quite interested in the 
heart of GM’s operations—its automo- 
bile divisions, which hold between 
45% and 50% of domestic sales of all 
passenger cars. 

This all adds up to what could well 
be a government method of attacking 
GM’s size one area at a time without 
making a direct frontal attempt to prove 
that the corporation as a whole is so 
big that, zegardless of intent, it con- 
stitutes a monopoly. GM expects more 
attacks on its size, but feels sure it can 
prove that its size results from better 
products and efficiency. 
¢ What Is Monopoly?—On this point, 
though, some testimony at the Detroit 
trial of the bus case worries GM execu- 
tives. The government attorney argued 
at one point that “if it is true the 
defendant can produce a better product, 
that fact would increase monopoly 
power.” With a better product, he went 
on, General Motors could set its prices 
independent of competition, and the 
ability to do that constituted monopoly 
power. 

Such an argument disturbs GM, be- 
cause in the bus suit it is the govern- 


ment’s contention that GM _ indisputa- 
bly sells the overwhelming majority of 
intercity and city buses, and so auto- 
matically monopolizes the bus business. 
GM also indisputably sells the majority 
of diesel locomotives to the railroads. 
GM claims this is because it turns out 
a superior product. If such a claim 
brings it up against a charge of anti- 
trust violation, there may be no end of 
trouble for GM. 


|. Penalty for Efficiency? 


In the case of diesel locomotives, 
General Motors officials can’t see what 
they could have done differently. 

GM in 1930 bought Winton Engine 
Co. and Electro-Motive Corp.—which at 
that time did not have a product to 
sell—for commercial application of a 
new two-cycle diesel engine developed 
by Charles F. Kettering. Six years later, 
GM built a plant and began producing 
diesels. At that time, and even until 
after World War II, the three principal 
manufacturers of steam locomotives— 
then Baldwin Locomotive Works, Lima 
Locomotive Works, Inc., and American 
Locomotive Co.—all were questioning 
the future of diesels. 
¢ GM’s Argument—GM made this 
point in 1955, when a Senate subcom- 
mittee was looking into all of its opera- 
tions. Cyrus R. Osborn, now an 
executive vice-president, produced a 
series of statements and advertisements 
from steam locomotive builders. He 
quoted a vice-president of Baldwin as 
saving in 1935: “The field of probable 
profitable operation of the diesel loco- 
motive is pretty gencrally indicated at 
work speeds not exceeding 10 miles per 
hour.” 

Osborn quoted steam engine builders 
as late as 1945—three years before the 
last steam locomotive was built—as call- 
ing steam “still supreme.” He testified 
that GM had 130 diesel units in service 
before the first competitor designed and 
built a diesel passenger engine in 1940. 
Thus, to the government claim that 
GM got into the business by buying 
Winton and Electro-Motive, GM an- 
swers that it got in through Kettering’s 
inventiveness, and got the business be- 


outmoded product. 
¢ Reciprocity—The 
claims GM managed to get a lock on 


government also 


the business because of “reciprocity’— 
that it traded its enormous freight busi- 
ness for the purchase by the railroads 
of its locomotives. 

Osborn took up that point, too, in 
his 1955 statement. He said that when 
GM started its Electro-Motive Div., it 
established three firm policies—to build 
a standardized product for sale to all 
railroads, to provide running mainte- 
nance for the railroads rather than shop 
maintenance, and not to tolerate “any 
discussion by anyone in our sales or- 
ganization in connection with General 
Motors traffic or reciprocity arrange- 
ments.” 

Osborn asked how GM could sell to 
all railroads if it favored only some of 
them with its traffic. 

At the 1955 hearings, the president 
of a steam locomotive company ac- 
knowledged that reciprocity was a way 
of life in the railroad business. But he 
said he never had a railroad president 
tell him the railroad bought Electro- 
Motive diesels because of reciprocity. 

So GM insiders do not believe the 
government will be able to establish 
reciprocity charges. Every such charge 
that has popped up over the vears has 
been investigated by GM, and GM 
people feel any reciprocity charges they 
are familiar with would be “laughed out 
of court.’ 
¢ GM’s View—Commenting on the 
diesel suit, GM Chmn. Frederic G. 
Donner said: “While a proceeding such 
as this will not turn back the clock to 
the age of the steam locomotive, it may 
well cause business to pause before un- 
dertaking the many risks of embarking 
upon a new business venture such as 
was the development and manufacture 
of the diesel electric locomotive.” 

This raises, in effect, the issue, as 
GM sees it, whether a company should 
be penalized for using its resources to 
build the best product it can, even if 
that product takes the biggest share of 
the business. 
¢ Market Issue—There are practically 
no other intercity bus manufacturers be- 
sides GM. But there are scores of manu- 
facturers of other types of buses. Last 
vear, 4,162 motor coaches were pro- 
duced for city and intercity use; school 
bus production totaled 27,894, for ex- 
ample. GM claims it.is being tried for 
dominating one small segment of busi- 
ness that it pioneered with a superior 
product. The court must determine just 
what constitutes GM’s market—all buses 
or just the big city and inter-city buses. 

In road machinery, GM’s Euclid Div. 
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“Go and look behind the ranges...” xipiing 


The sun never sets on the oil seekers — the restless 
men whose rock hammers, seismographs and drill 
bits must find the oil the world wants. Growing 
demand for petroleum energy sends them roving the 
remote areas of the globe. Here two Sinclair geol- 
ogists scout above the Arctic Circle in Alaska. 


Last year Sinclair subsidiaries sought new oil and 
gas in many places. They found new fields in the 


AAPG-Sinclair salutes the American Association of Petroleum Geologists for 
furthering knowledge of the earth’s history and its application to petroleum 
prospecting. Founded 44 years ago, the AAPG—through its 15,000 members— 
stimulates testing and standardization of geologic procedures and encourages 
education in its field, thus helping build essential energy reserves. 


U.S.A., Canada, and Colombia. They were encour- 
aged in Somalia, hopeful in the Sahara. In 1960, 
despite import and other restrictions, Sinclair's liquid 
hydrocarbon output rose te the second highest point 
in history. Natural gas production set a record. 

Petroleum continues to be our prime energy source. 
Through its oil seekers, Sinclair is storing up reserves 
to meet the future’s insatiable demand for energy. 


























SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «¢ 600 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 











holds only about 5% of the market, 
but it, too, dominates the sale of a few 
types of machines that it pioneered. 
When the Euclid indictment was 
handed down, Donner said GM had 
given full information on the proposed 
Euclid purchase to the Dept. of Justice 
in 1953, and the department had 
seemed to agree that it was legal. 


Walking on Eggs 


Unfortunately for its future claim, 
GM did not get anything in writing 
from the Dept. of Justice in 1953 on 
that point. But then, it didn’t expect 
to—for around GM there’s a conviction 
that, with Congressional committees 
keeping the heat on all the time, no 
government emplovee would be bold 
enough to take such a step. 

In view of the Congressional heat, 

General Motors ofhicials are a little 
surprised themselves that the big corpo- 
ration doesn’t have more trouble with 
the government. The reason it doesn’t, 
as they see it, is that GM _ insists its 
employees walk as if treading on eggs. 
GM officials are not so much afraid its 
employees will commit illegal acts as 
it is that their words or actions will be 
misunderstood. 
e GMAC Case—This is the kind of 
thing they mean. Years ago, GM 
was accused of pressuring its dealers to 
use General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
During the case, a dealer testified that 
a GM divisional manager had told him 
he had better use GMAC or he would 
lose his franchise. The GM attorneys 
found that what the divisional manager 
really said was this: As long as the 
dealer was having financial trouble he 
had better talk to GMAC, which would 
send in some experts to give him better 
management advice; if he didn’t he 
might have to close down and would 
lose his franchise. 

On cross-examination, the dealer cor- 
roborated this, said he had not used 
GMAC, had worked out of his trouble, 


and still had his franchise. 


¢ Small Cars—Another incident last 
fall illustrates the super-caution of GM 
legal experts. When GM prepared to 
introduce its Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac 
small cars, one of its attorneys started 
worrving about the effect on competi- 
tive small cars. He knew many B-O-P 
dealers had taken on Rambler and Lark 
franchises several years ago. 

So a letter went out to all GM field 
sales people—with a copy to each dealer 
—saving the sales people’s job was to 
sell GM small cars, but no dealer had 
an obligation to buy, and a dealer could 
handle any makes of cars he chose. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation agents, 
roaming dealerships recently for evi- 
dence of pressure to handle certain car 
lines and not others, found these letters 
in dealers’ files. 
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AFL-CIO Feud Gets Hotter 


A breakup of the federation may be in the making, as 
industrial and craft unions publicly debate their differences. 
Key issue is construction jobs in industrial plants. 


The tenuous five-year AFL-CIO al- 
liance appears headed for a crack-up. 

It won't come overnight. Indeed, an 
outright break may be avoided. But, 
at this point, the feuding camps that 
make up the merged labor federation 
are fighting in public over issues they 
once managed to keep within the family. 

Instead of cooperating to calm down 
the disputants, George Meany and 
Walter P. Reuther— who joined forces 
in December, 1955—are on opposed 
sides in the fray. It will take an about- 
face on the part of one, or both, to keep 
the merger going. 
¢ Opposed Views—Their differences 
reached a climax this week when AFL- 
CIO’s industrial and craft unions ap- 
peared on Capitol Hill in opposition to 
each other for the first time. The result 
of this disagreement will be to kill 
prospects for Taft-Hartley Icgislation 
that factions once jointly supported. 

At the same time, the two sides were 
in heated debate before the Supreme 
Court in a key case involving construc- 
tion jobs in industrial plants. And sharp 
differences over organizing jurisdiction, 
race bias, political action, and other 
issues are aggravating internal problems. 

These are not new troubles, but in- 
creased unemployment, the decline in 
union membership, and the resultant 
drop in the prestige of labor leaders have 
made them more important. 
¢ “The Worst Ever’—Once the in- 
dustrial unions decided, as Reuther did 
last week, to make their protests in 
public, it shook the AFL-CIO founda- 
tions. As one federation insider put it: 
“This is the worst ever. I don’t know 
where we go from here.” 

Reuther hoped at first to keep his 
anger at Meany and the AFL-CIO’s 
construction unions from becoming 
public. But when he called a conference 
of 90 leaders of industrial unions in 
New York to protest what he felt was 
the AFL-CIO’s ineffectiveness, he made 
the fighting decision he long had 
avoided. 

For some time, the United Auto 
Workers president, who is also an AFL- 
CIO vice-president, has complained in 
private about the lack of action by 
Meany and the federation. But, he never 
carried his feelings into the AFL-CIO’s 
tuling executive council. As a result of 
the New York conference, however, he 
is the head of a 15-man committee of 
union leaders who are to bring up their 
case face-to-face with Meany. 

The AFL-CIO president, in turn, has 


steered clear of an open fight with 
Reuther and the industrial unions. To 
avoid one, he even ignored their meet- 
ings, including an invitation to address 
the recent Industrial Union Dept. legis- 
lative conference. This backfired: [UD 
called it a snub (BW—Mar.18’61,p120). 
¢ End of a Truce—When a House 
labor subcommittee this week opened 
hearings on legislation long promoted 
by the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept.’s unions, an industrial-craft union 
truce ended abruptly. The craft unions 
want a Taft-Hartley amendment that 
would permit them to picket multi- 
employer construction sites. The law 
now bars this as a secondary boycott. 

Reuther’s Industrial Union Dept. re- 
cently advised the Building Trades 
Dept. that it would no longer back this 
proposal unless industrial unions also 
are given secondary boycott relief from 
Taft-Hartley in the legislation. This ac- 
tion was taken in the face of a warning 
by the subcommittee chairman, Rep. 
Carl Perkins (D-Ky.) that prospects 
were dim for such legislation unless it 
had solid labor backing. 

Despite Reuther’s statement, Meany 
advised the committee in a letter that 
the bill has AFL-CIO support. 
¢ Conferences Fail—Officials of the in- 
dustrial and craft unions tried to settle 
their differences in several meetings be- 
fore the House hearings got tinder way, 
as they have done many times since the 
merger. But their efforts failed. Reu- 
ther’s IUD wanted to change the pro- 
posed legislation to include relief for 
industrial unions that picket employers 
to keep them from using subcontractors 
and outside labor. 

Actually, this is at the heart of the 
craft-industrial differences. Contractors 
frequently employ workers from the 
Building Trades for construction and 
maintenance work in industrial plants. 
The plant unions want the job. 

The Supreme Court this week held 
oral arguments on a key case in this 
dispute, originating at the General Elec- 
tric Co.’s Appliance Park plant in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The incumbent International 
Union of Electrical Workers, during a 
strike against GE, picketed a plant gate 
reserved for construction workers of an 
outside contractor. The National Labor 
Relations Board ruled this was an illegal 
boycott against an employer (the con- 
tractor) with whom IVE had no dispute. 

This and similar cases are behind 
IUD demands for relief through the 
legislative proposal. 
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PROTECTION IN DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 








Would an explosion in your plant mean catastrophe? 


If a tornado ripped through your plant — or flash fire 
or explosion or hurricane struck — could you prevent 
wholesale injury and loss of life and property? Liberty 
Mutual’s protection in depth helps policyholders prepare 
for an emergency. From a professional analysis of building 
plans to the organization of an evacuation program, 
Liberty’s experienced safety engineers work to reduce 
the danger of catastrophe. 

Liberty’s protection in depth also helps lessen the im- 








Look for more from 


pact of injuries that do occur. Two fully-equipped reha- 
bilitation centers, a staff of rehabilitation nurses, a 
neuro-surgical unit and a medical advisory service are 
included in this bold, broad concept of loss control. 
Last year the many and varied services of Liberty’s 
protection in depth helped workmen’s compensation 





policyholders save many millions of dollars. To learn how 
protection in depth can help lower your business insur- 
ance costs, just call the nearest Liberty Mutual office. 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON dM 
Personal Insurance: Automobile ,Fire, Inland Marine ,Burglary Homeowners * Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health , Fire ,inland Marine, Fleet .Crime 








In Business 


Goldberg Persuades Clothing Workers 
To Call Off Boycott of Japanese Goods 


For the second time in two months, the Kennedy 


Administration has averted a threatened boycott by 
U.S. labor of imported goods. 

The White House announced this week that the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America had agreed 
to call off a May 1 ban on working on Japanese goods, 
because of the inflow of Japanese-made men’s suits. The 
agreement followed talks between Labor Secy. Arthur J. 
Goldberg and Amalgamated Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky. 
Earlier, Commerce Secy. Luther H. Hodges had per- 
suaded a Chicago local of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers to postpone until Aug. 1 a planned 
boycott of imported electronic parts. 

Meanwhile, the Administration is nearing a decision 
on whether to impose import controls on textiles, as 
urged by a Senate subcommittee. 


Sears, Montgomery Ward, Aldens 
Drop Downpayments on All Credit Sales 


Now it’s nothing down for credit customers of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., and 
Aldens, Inc. The three big retailers are eliminating 
the downpayment requirement, for store and catalog 
sales. 

Sears maintains that its primary aim is to clear up 
confusion in its customers’ minds. Customers with 
revolving credit accounts have not had to make a down- 
payment. Those buying on installment, however, have 
had to put up 10% on all items except home furnishings 
and appliances. For these, they had to pay $5 on goods 
priced up to $200, and $10 for costlier items. 

At Ward’s, time buyers and new accounts have had to 
pay from $5 to $10 down, though established customers 
with revolving accounts were exempt. The company, 
like Aldens, says frankly it hopes to stimulate sales by 
removing the downpayment requirement. Ward’s credit 
sales run somewhat less than Sears’; last year they 
accounted for 39.7% of total sales, up from 37.2% in 
1959. At Sears, credit sales accounted for 53.4% of 
all sales last year, up from 47.3% in 1959. 

Spiegel, Inc., requires a downpayment on some credit 


purchases. 
e e e 


Colbert Slate Reelected as Expected 
At Chrysler Despite Blast by Newberg 


The votes of 79% of the common stock this week 
reelected L. L. Colbert and his management slate as 
directors of Chrysler Corp.—as expected (BW—Apr.15’61, 
p34). Also as expected, the meeting was loaded with 
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opponents of Colbert’s regime, who repeatedly called for 
his resignation. 

What wasn’t expected was a statement read on behalf 
of William C. Newberg, deposed president of Chrysler. 
Newberg claimed that even when he held an interest 
in companies supplying Chrysler “there was no conflict 
of interest on my part.” His statement called for the 
removal of Colbert, scathingly criticized actions taken 
back as far as when Newberg was executive vice-presi- 
dent, and said that in the first quarter of this year 
Chrysler lost about $20-million. 

Colbert replied that it was unfortunate that the author 
of the statement “didn’t see fit to present it in person.” 
He added that Newberg was trying to use the stock- 
holders’ meeting to promote his suit against the com- 
pany. At another point, he said Chrysler earnings for 
the first quarter would be reported after the board 
meeting next Thursday. 


House Bill Seeks Postal Rate Boosts 
To Make Up an $831-Million Deficit 


A bill proposed by the Post Office Dept. to make up 
the $831-million annual postal deficit has been intro- 
duced in the House by Chmn. Tom Murray (D-Tenn.) 
of the Post Office Committee. 

The bill would increase revenues for fiscal 1962 by 
$741-million, with the other $90-million to come from 
administrative boosts in fourth-class mail—parcel post 
and some catalogs. 

First-class mail would yield $409-million, with the 
first-class rate raised to 5¢ an oz. from 4¢, postal cards 
to 4¢ from 3¢. The airmail rate would go to 8¢ from 7¢, 
bringing in $14-million more. Second-class mail, includ- 
ing newspapers and magazines, would be increased by 
$78-million. Third-class mail, including direct mail ad- 
vertising, books, and some catalogs, would be" increased 
by $212-million. The remaining $28-million would come 
from government mail and other sources. 


Senate Confirms Elman for FTC; 
Macintyre to Get Next Vacancy 


The Senate this week confirmed the nomination of 
Philip Elman to the Federal Trade Commission. ‘This 
fills out the five-man agency consisting of Chmn. Paul 
Rand Dixon, Robert T. Secrest, Sigurd Anderson, Wil- 
liam C. Kern, and Elman. Pres. Kennedy has said that 
the next vacancy on FTC will go to Everette MacIntyre, 
chief counsel of the House Small Business Committee. 


New Magazine to Make Debut 


Country Beautiful, a new magazine aimed at empha- 
sizing “the true values of American families, communi- 
ties, and business institutions,” will go on newsstand 
sale next week at 50¢ per copy. The editor is the Rev. 
Michael P. Dineen, a Catholic priest. 
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STANDARD REGISTER ANNOUNCES THE NEW 


STANOMATIG 


SOURCE DATA HANDLING SYSTEM 


A breakthrough development in the important data acquisition area ahead of the computer—a develop- 
ment that obsoletes the pencil for the creation of all production control and labor distribution source 
records—a development that permits complete automatic handling of data from factory floor to computer. 








@ An entirely new concept of source 
record creation and handling is intro- 
duced by Standard Register, pioneer in 
paperwork simplification. 

Now, instead of the usual manual 
methods of recording data pertaining 
to labor distribution and production 
control, it is possible to gather and re- 
cord this information mechanically for 
conversion into punched tape, mag- 
netic tape, or tabulating cards for sub- 
sequent machine accounting. 

Two new data processing machines 
make this possible: 


THE STANRECORDER. This Standard 
Register machine has been described 
as the 1961 advanced version of our 
original autographic register, making 
use of modern data processing tech- 
nology—and having implications as 
important today as the autographic reg- 
ister did when it was first introduced. 


This new machine gathers and records, 
in one place, information concerning 
labor distribution, output by man, by 
machine, by department and by job. It 
automatically lists events in exact 
chronological sequence. It prints every 
transaction on a record that is both 
man-readable and machine-readable. 


STANOMATIC READER-TRANSLATOR. 
Second step in the STANOMATIC SYSTEM 
is to read the coded forms produced by 
the Stanrecorder and translate the data 
into the language of machine account- 
ing. This is the function of the Reader- 
Translator. 

In companies with relatively small 
production volume, this job can be 
accomplished by manual key-punching 
of tabulating cards using the form pre- 
pared in the Stanrecorder as the source 
document. But where volume is high 
the Reader-Translator provides the 


final step in total automation of data 
handling. 


COMPREHENSIVE REPORTS. With the 
STANOMATIC SYSTEM, management gets 
faster, more accurate, more compre- 
hensive reports. Among the end results 
is complete control of payrolls, hiring 
and layoff, quality control, inventory, 
material location, production trends, 
maintenance costs, actual production 
time, lost time, and other elements of 
labor distribution and production cost. 


FEASIBILITY PACKAGE READY. Get the 
STANOMATIC story. Here is the auto- 
mated way to bring the original writing 
of source data into your machine ac- 
counting system. 

Ask for details about Standard Reg- 
ister’s Feasibility Package by which 
you can test the STANOMATIC SYSTEM 
at low cost on your own factory floor. 


STANDARD REGISTER SVTANOMATIGC SYSTEMS 


Business Forms and Forms Handling Equipment for Paperwork Simplification 







Stanrecorder 
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Standard Register 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO + PACIFIC DIVISION, OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... PLANTS AT DAYTON; OAKLAND & GLENDALE, CALIF; YORK, PA; FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


ASSOCIATES: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada * W. H. Smith & Son (Alacra) Ltd.. London. England + Gemah Formas Continuas, Caracas, Venezuela 
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Stanomatic Reader-Translator 
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* Sten Dahiander, Stockholm, Sweden * Carvajal & Cia., Cali, Colombia * Oy Lindell Ab, Helsinki, Finland + J. J. Miller Printing Co. Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 
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4,500 HORSES IN A PHOTO FINISH 


This is a sight you’ll hardly see at historic Churchill Downs on Kentucky Derby Day, or 
any other day, but it illustrates a key point: when you bet on a horse race, you take a chance, 
but YOU CAN’T LOSE when you pick L & N, The Dixie Line, for your transportation needs! 


The thousands who come to the Kentucky Derby on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
enjoy courteous, comfortable, dependable, and safe service. They risk no cancellations from 
bad weather. And many solve their hotel problem, while in Louisville, by staying in “Pullman 
City,” where the cars that brought them are their homes during their visit. 


Shippers also find that L & N can’t be beat for the sort of service which has made this railroad 
a byword for reliability. To a record for trustworthy operation which goes back well over a 
century, the modern Dixie Line adds new streamlined efficiency from advanced equipment 
born of the latest research and development. 

Efficient diesels, like those above, power trains that are protected by centralized traffic control 
and end-to-end radio communication . . . that are expedited by automatic classification yards 
and electronic car recording. 


For service that wins customers and keeps them, place your bets on a great railroad! 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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“WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
APR. 22, 1961 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


A tone of rising criticism directed at business can be sensed among 
key members of the Administration. 

So far, it’s an accumulation of signs and portents rather than a sharp 
breakaway from the friendly overtures that marked Pres. Kennedy’s first 
weeks in office. 

But the new mood means that business will be put on the defensive 
as the Administration settles into the job of making a political and economic 
case for the New Frontier in next year’s Congressional elections. 


Here are some of the bits and pieces that signal the future: 


Price-fixing scandals by big business may cause loss of faith in the 
free enterprise system, Commerce Secy. Luther H. Hodges warns. 


Price investigations are going on “in all parts of the country,” Atty. 
Gen. Robert F. Kennedy announces. He classes price conspiracies along 
with business ties to the underworld as signs of moral laxity. 


The federally sponsored code of business ethics (BW—Apr.15’61,p41) 
may be used to underscore the derelictions of some businessmen regard- 
ing price and conflict-of-interest cases. 

Changes are forced on the Business Advisory Council of the Commerce 
Dept., putting that group of blue ribbon business executives under stricter 
government supervision. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey, (D-Minn.), a Kennedy backer, chides retailers 
in a Washington speech because some businessmen oppose foreign aid. 

Sen. Philip A. Hart (D-Mich) will probe labeling practices of grocery 
companies in hearings next month—the latest in a growing list of Con- 
gressional investigations of business. 

In one day last week, the Administration moved against four companies 
in the fire and burglar alarm business charging monopoly; five book pub- 
lishers were accused of paying illegal promotion allowances; and a jewelry 
maker was charged with listing fictitious catalog prices. 


What’s all this leading to? 

First, a new push for laws long sought by critics of business in Con- 
gress, such as notification in advance of plans to merge and amending anti- 
trust laws to get at identical bidding and administered pricing. 

So far, the White House is not pushing for such changes. 

The possibility of a generally weakened conservative position is what 
concerns business spokesmen in Washington. 


The conservative coalition in Congress has been pro-business, and it 
has been pretty much in control since World War II. If sniping at business 
catches on politically, this period could come to an end. 


Kennedy is not averse to being pictured as eager for reforms, but held 
back by the prevailing conservatism of the country. 

This was the impression a group of labor leaders got after telephone 
conversations with Kennedy recently. 

The calls were made prior to a meeting in New York last week of 
the CIO-AFL’s Industrial Union Dept., headed by Walter Reuther. Several 
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union heads wanted Kennedy to know in advance that the meeting was 
going to urge “bold and new” anti-recession steps, implying a criticism of 
what Kennedy has done to date. 
Kennedy’s reaction was swift. He told the union leaders to go ahead. 
Union heads are saying that Kennedy seems interested in building 
up more criticism of his policies from the left, to offset the conservatism 
of Congress and the general public. 


Secy. Robert S. McNamara is living up to advance notices as a man 
who thrives on special studies and surveys. 

By latest count, he has got 104 separate studies under way—ranging 
from spending projections three years in advance to methods of plugging 
news leaks. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are working on a standard glossary of mili- 
tary terminology. Studies are being made of advanced manned vehicles, 
the role of aircraft carriers, use of tactical nuclear weapons, and the pos- 
sibility of transferring civilian defense to the Army. 

McNamara’s latest: a look at how arms production affects employ- 
ment and other economic conditions at the local level. 


More cutbacks of outmoded military installations are on the way. 

Pentagon officials are encouraged by the reaction to the first round of 
cuts that shut or curtailed operations at 53 installations in the U.S. There 
have been local complaints since the announcement last month, but Congress 
has not whipped the closings into a major political issue. 


The GOP canvasses corporations to find jobs for former officials in the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

The National Committee has sent 1,000 letters to businessmen and 
other Eisenhower backers notifying them that lawyers, administrators, and 
prospective lobbyists are available among those who lost out when the 
Democrats took over. 

GOP strategists want to keep such men in Washington if possible where 
they can participate in the party’s drive to win the White House in 1964. 
Party officials say that corporations are showing a lively interest. 


Richard M. Nixon is itching for combat, Washington friends say. 

His return to the Washington spotlight this week in brief appearances 
means he will be challenging conservative Sen. Barry Goldwater for the role 
of party spokesman. 

GOP leaders in California urge Nixon to run next year for governor. 
They assure Nixon that if he wins it will mean a stronger start in the 1964 
race for the White House. 

The victory of former Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell in New Jersey 
this week is a boost for the Nixon-type, Republican moderates. Mitchell 
won the GOP nomination for governor handily against candidates backed 


by that state’s conservatives. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 22, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM McC. MARTIN, Federal Re- 


serve chairman, speaks for U.S. at Paris. 


FINANCE 





LORD CROMER, Governor of the Bank 
of England, has problems to pose. 


Top Central Bankers 
Seek Better Teamwork 


A new attempt to coordinate the free 
world’s financial and monctary policies 
got under way this week in Paris. The 
occasion was the inaugural mecting of 
the 20-odd nation Organization for 
Economic Cooperation & Development 
(OECD), which brought together a host 
of kev economic policymakers. The 
U.S. team included Walter W. Heller, 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, Robert V. Roosa, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, and 
William McC. Martin, chairman of the 
ederal Reserve. 

This week’s meeting took place in a 
period of comparative calm, with spec- 
ulative fever in foreign exchange mar- 
kets much lower than it has been for 
some weeks. But there was a sense of 
urgency in the discussions. For during 
the past vear, speculative runs against 
the world’s “kev” currencies, the dollar 
and the pound sterling, have exposed 
serious weaknesses in the jerrvbuilt 
framework of international finance. 
¢ Pound in Trouble—At the moment, 
the heat is off the dollar (BW—Apr. 
15°61,p32). The U.S. is no longer 
suffering from the outflow of short-term 
funds to money markets abroad that 
culminated in the London ‘‘gold rush” 
last October. In fact, short-term funds 
have begun flowing back to the U.S., 
largely as a result of foreign confidence 
in the Kennedy Administration’s deter- 
mination to defend the dollar. 

Speculative attention is now focused 
on the other key currency—the pound 
sterling. The British, who had a tight 
monetary policy characterized by ex- 
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tremely high yields, were a major bene- 
ficiary of last vear’s flight from the 
dollar. Their big influx of funds masked 
the fact that they were operating at a 
deficit in their balance of payments. 
But since March, when West Germany 
revalued its currency by 5%, there has 
been a rush out of sterling by short-term 
holders who feared that the British 
might have to devalue. 

The speculative attack on sterling was 
thwarted by a special agreement worked 
out between Europe’s central bankers 
(pictures). At a meeting at the Bank of 
International Settlements in Basle, Swit- 
zerland, last month, thev agreed to hold 
one another’s currencies during specula- 
tive runs, instead of attempting to con- 
vert them to gold or other stronger 
currencies. This kept the run on the 
pound from gathering momentum. But 
central bankers admit that the attack 
on sterling was “a near thing,” and they 
consider their agreement as a stop-gap 
measure that must be replaced by a 
much stronger and broader arrangement, 
¢ Permanent Safeguard—This was ex- 
plored at this week’s meeting of the 
OECD. While the new organization 
will be involved in planning ways of 
coordinating the West’s economic aid 
to the underdeveloped nations, it is 
also regarded, by the Kennedy Admin- 
istration at least, as a major forum for 
shoring up the international monetary 
framework. 

Most European nations take much 
the same position. They recognize that 
new steps must be taken to guard 
against speculative runs and_ to 





W. SCHWEGLER, president of the Swiss 
National Bank, plays a key role. 


KARL BLESSING, the 


Deutsche Bundesbank, 


president of 
recently revalued. 





PIERRE-PAUL SCHWEITZER speaks as 


Governor of the Bank of France. 
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EXPERIENCE ts /mportant/ 


As Miami’s oldest bank, First National has served 
the financial needs of Miami and South Florida for nearly 
six decades. During that time, Greater Miami has become 
one of the nation’s major metropolitan centers ...a com- 
plex market requiring the understanding that comes only 
through long experience and close association. Good reason 
to call on Florida’s largest bank when you need a banking 
connection in Florida. 








100 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, SOUTH 


Miami, Florida 
MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION * FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


strengthen the defenses against a mone- 
tary crisis. But many Europeans want 
to proceed slowly. They are skeptical 
about any radical changes in the pres- 
ent arrangements. Before the meeting 
took place, some expressed the view 
that the U.S. may try to do too much, 
which in itself could touch off a new 
speculative wave. 

e Air of Caution—There’s no doubt 
that the U.S. delegation wants to see 
some changes. But it recognizes that, 
despite the atmosphere of crisis in the 
past six months, there’s little chance 
to bring about any major shifts. As one 
member of the U.S. delegation put it: 
“Some Europeans wouldn’t buy any 
major change unless we had an actual 
crisis. It’s our job to find moderate 
measures that can prevent crisis from 
breaking out.” 

Most of the caution expressed by 
Europeans stems from fears that the 
U.S. would officially support the adop- 
tion of the Triffin Plan, which calls 
for a cooling of domestic reserves in 
an international reservoir administered 
by the International Monetary Fund 
(BW —Dec.17'60,p27). In _ essence, 


central bank, and its reserves would 
be available to provide the liquidity 
needed to support a growing volume 
of world trade and to prevent the te 
current threat of currency crisis. 

As Europeans see it, the Triffin Plan 


serious runs on a Currency is to run a 


e British-German Contrast — ‘The 
OECD sessions will provide a forum 
for examining different plans and situ- 
ations. For example, the.German situa- 
tion will get a full examination im 
Paris. Most foreign governments want 
the German central bank to lower its 
discount rate and thus to ease money, 
which would serve to stem the inflow 


government is worried about inflation, 
so it is opposing central bank action. 

The British position also will be ex- 
amined. Britain is hoping to improve 
its balance-of-payments position by in- 
creasing exports and holding to rela 
tively high interest rates. 

The contrast between Britain and 
Germany points up the need for inter 
national cooperation—in regard to finan- 
cial transactions and interest rates. The 
OECD meetings are designed for this 
purpose. 
e¢ Bernstein Plan—There’s no doubt 
that the Trifin Plan will come up fot 
an airing, either at the formal sessions 
or in the corridors. But it is expected 
that this scheme will be turned down 
in favor of something along the lines 
of the proposal by E. M. Bernstein, 
former director of research for IMF. 
Bernstein has called for increasing the 
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IMF would then act as the free world’s 


is far too radical. They take the or } 
thodox position that the way to prevent } 


surplus in the balance of payments. § 


of capital from abroad. But the German § 
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Want to conserve working capital? Get 
repayment terms geared to special in- 
come situations or depreciation policies? 
And all at competitive rates? Then here’s 
good news. Your Ford Dealer can now 
arrange for purchasers operating two or 
more trucks, financing opportunities 
second to none! Payments can be tailored 
to match individual fleet requirements. 
Interrupted, or “seasonal,” payments 
can be arranged to meet income varia- 
tions in such fields as agriculture and 


TRUCK FINANCING 


construction. Provisions to match repay- 
ment to tax-oriented depreciation sched- 
ules can be included, too. Moreover, 
Ford Dealers’ finance plans offer sub- 
stantial savings, while at the same time 
freeing more of your working capital for 
other purposes. 

Your Ford Dealer will be happy to 
discuss these and other advantages of 
his Fleet-Fitted financing for any of the 
nearly 600 money-saving models in the 
Ford Truck line. Call him soon! 


Fleet-Fitted Financing is one more reason... 


Why it’s good business to do business with FORD 


That Ford Trucks cut costs di- 
rectly is amply documented (your 
Ford Dealer has the facts on file). 
But Ford’s many indirect advan- 
tages also bear importantly on your 
profits. For example: 


100,000-mile dealer warranty (or 
24 months) on Super-Duty engines. 
On 401, 477 and 534-cu. in. V-8’s, 
Ford Dealers will replace all major 
engine parts (including block, 
heads, crankshaft, valves, pistons, 
rings) found to be defective in nor- 
mal service. Warranty covers full 
cost of replacement parts for 
100,000 miles or 24 months, which- 
ever occurs first . . . full labor costs 
for first year or 50,000 miles, slid- 
ing percentage scale thereafter. 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


12,000-mile dealer warranty (or 12 
months) on all 1961 Ford Trucks of 
any size. Each part, except tires and 
tubes, is now warranted by your 
dealer against defects in material and 
workmanship for 12 months or 12,000 
miles, whichever comes first. The 
warranty does not apply, of course, 
to normal maintenance service or to 
the replacement in normal mainte- 
nance of parts such as filters, spark 
plugs and ignition points. 


6800 Ford Dealers, including 273 
specialized heavy-truck dealers, keep 
your trucks ready to go wherever 
they go. From coast to coast, fast 
Ford service—gas and Diesel—is al- 
ways close at hand. 


Replacement parts depots at 26 
carefully selected locations across the 


country quickly supply needed parts 
from ample stocks. Ford’s entire sup- 
ply system is geared to give you 
faster service and to reduce costly 
down time... wherever you are. 


36 District offices are staffed with 
sales engineers and service specialists 
on call for special truck problems. 
Working with both dealers and cus- 
tomers, these experienced truck men 
represent another extra step Ford 
takes to secure your continued satis- 
faction. 


Rigid quality controls give you the 
strongest safeguard of truck quality 
ever. One tangible result of these new 
and uniformly high standards is the 
liberal new warranty program. Other 
results: extended durability and per- 
formance, lower operating costs. 
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man’s imagination 
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for 
bobby pins 


To manufacture millions of 
identical bobby pins daily for 
sale through thousands of 
outlets all over the country, 
requires quality with sales 
appeal. So prominent bobby 
pin manufacturer, Sta-Rite 
Ginnie Lou, Inc., Shelbyville, 
Illinois, specifies special high 
carbon Keystone Spring 
Wire that forms and holds the right “snap”. The wire’s superior 
surface characteristics make possible attractive finishes to blend 
with women’s hair. 

Keystone Wire with close tolerance speeds through Sta-Rite’s 
automatic cold rolling and forming machines without interrup- 
tion to meet exacting production schedules. This wire for 
Sta-Rite bobby pins is the result of cooperation with Keystone 
Metallurgists who helped determine the needed qualities to 
manufacture superior bobby pins. 

So, when you want to add special sales appeal to your wire 
forming product, let the Wire Specialists at Keystone assist you, 
too. They are well qualified to evaluate your wire needs and 
make recommendations. Send us your blue prints or specifica- 
tions; we shall be pleased to analyze your present wire product. 
Call or write us for further details. 





Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 


KEYS TONE 


Cold heading and forming wire for industrial uses 
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subscriptions of member countries of 
IMF to enable it to borrow funds from 
nations enjoying an influx and lend to 
countries suffering an outflow. 

This plan is considered acceptable by 
many countries because it contemplates 
no real change in the present institu- 
tional setup, yet guards against any 
short-term monetary crisis. 
¢ Triple Approach—The U.S. is using 
what it terms a “‘three-laver” approach 
in trying to strengthen the defenses 
against speculation. It is counting on 
cooperation in three separate spheres: 

The OECD. This serves primarily 
to coordinate financial policies, with 
emphasis on exchanging information 
on balance-of-payment problems, do- 
mestic financial affairs, and foreign aid. 
But monetary coordination also will be 
discussed. (The U.S. emphasized the 
importance it attached to the mone- 
tarv issue by sending Martin as a mem- 
ber of the delegation.) 

The Bank for International Settle- 
ments. This is the forum for central 
bankers, and it will be used specifically 
for settling monetary problems. The 
U.S. is not formally a member of the 
BIS, but it is sending observers from 
both the Fed and the Treasury to the 
regular monthly meetings, which are 
limited to top central bankers from the 
leading nations of Europe. 

The International Monetary Fund. 
This is the operative unit, which will 
handle policies already decided on 
through multilateral discussions at 
OECD and BIS. 

In addition to the three-layer insti- 
tutional setup, the U.S. is counting on 
bilateral negotiations. After the Lon- 
don gold rush started, the U.S. Treas- 
uty established a close relationship with 
the Bank of England; this arrangement 
has been strengthened by the Kennedy 
Administration. It also has held dis- 
cussions with West Germany, which 
have resulted in steps to ease the U.S. 
balance-of-payments problem. 

e Need to Cooperate—Because specu- 
lative doubts about the pound—even 
about the dollar—are still strong, most 
of the serious planning at OECD will 
be limited to representatives of a few 
key countries—the U.S., Britain, West 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland. 
If these countries agree on new plans, 
it is expected the others will go along. 

There’s a real need for both coordi 
nation and secrecy, for a fresh specu- 
lative run could easily cause a crisis. 
This was clear from the aftermath of 
the German revaluation, when specu- 
laturs rushed funds out of London and 
into Germany and Switzerland. In a 
single week, the Swiss took in $350- 
million, while West Germany’s gold 
and foreign currency reserves are now 
at a record $8.1-billion, with $450-mil- 
lion added since revaluation. 
¢ Modest Revaluation—Many central 
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from Antifoams to Zeolites. 


The A to Z range of Nalco’s specialized industrial chemi- 
cals includes useful products for nearly every kind of in- 
dustry. Some of them improve products, some protect 
equipment. Others reduce waste . . . or catalyze a process 
...and still others are chemical raw materials. If the list 
at the right hints at help for you, please take the hint 
... and write for more details. 


Detailed data on any Nalco Products 
are yours, promptly, upon request. 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6208 West 66th Place ° Chicago 38, Illinois 
Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany 

In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


AntiFOAM CHEMICALS .. . for manufactur- 


ers of paints, and paper . . . for processors of sugar 
beets, and rubber . . . for control of foam in any 


liquid processing. 

ASPHALT ADDITIVES .. . for better bonding of 
asphalt to aggregate .. . easier road repairs... . 
longer lasting asphalt roads. 

CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES .... cyclic tertiary 
amines, quaternary ammonium chlorides, oxyalky- 
lated products . . . wherever surface-active agents 
are needed in chemical processing: 


COAGULANTS .. . inorganics, organic polyelec- 


trolytes . . . for clarification of water and process 
liquids . . . for processing mineral ores. 


COLLOIDAL SILICA . . . for non-skid character- 
istics in paper, paperboard and wax .. . for snag 
resistant, soil resistant cloth . . . for stronger bond- 
ing qualities in cements and mortars. 
COMBUSTION CHEMICALS .. . for improved 
combustion, control of soot and slag in coal and oil 
fired boilers. 

CONSULTING SERVICES AND CONTRACT 
RESEARCH ... on any problem of development, 
manufacture or application of chemicals related to 
Nalco products or the functions they perform. 
CORROSION INHIBITORS . for cooling 
waters, boiler waters, municipal water systems. . . 
for oil field and refinery hydrocarbon systems. 
DIALYSIS MEMBRANES . . . for liquids process- 
ing, ion separation. 

ELECTRICAL PETROLEUM TREATING 
custom designed equipment for electrical desalt- 
ing, desulfurization of petroleum stocks. 


EMULSION BREAKERS .. . for treating crude 
oils, for refinery desalting . . . for chemical process- 
ing. 


FUEL OIL STABILIZERS .. . for prevention of 
sludge, improved combustion in residual and dis- 
tillate fuels. 


ION EXCHANGE RESINS .. . anion and cation 
exchangers . . . for water conditioning, liquids proc- 
essing. 


METALWORKING LUBRICANTS .. . for difficult 
cutting, drawing and forming of metals. 
MICROBIOLOGICAL CONTROL CHEMICALS 
... for slime and algae control in industrial water 
systems ... for pulp and paper mill systems. 
PAPER PROCESS CHEMICALS ... for fibre re- 
tention, white water clarification . . . for control 


of foam . . . for microbiological control. 
PETROLEUM CATALYSTS for catalytic 
cracking .. . for hydroforming . . . for desulfuriza- 
tion. 

REFRACTORY MATERIALS .. . for investment 
casting . . . for ceramic shell molding. 

ROLLING OILS ... for steel rolling mills. 


SODIUM ALUMINATE .. . for water clarifica- 
tion... for paper processing . . . for alumina needed 
in chemical processing. 

WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL CHEMICALS 
. .. for non-selective control of vegetation for rail- 
roads and industry. 

WATER CONDITIONING CHEMICALS .. . for 
control of corrosion, deposits and foaming in boiler 
feedwater, cooling water, and all types of process 
water systems. 


Zr outte. ... synthetic, inorganic gel type cation 
exchanger for softening hard water supplies. 


©... Serving Industry through Practical Applied Science 
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“How AMERICAN APPRAISAL’S 


‘insurance insurance’ helped us 





to benefit fully from our coverage” 


This experience is typical of the assistance provided 
by Continuous American Appraisal Service®, 
in fire foss claims, to industry, public utilities, 
commercial enterprises, and institutions. 
A letter to our Home Office will bring you our 





Clients’ Service Bulletins regularly. 


No obligation, of course. 


MERICAN 
| ed od Oe IL 


COMPANY 


Home Office: 525 £. M 


Established 1896 —Worl 
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gan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


as 


Largest Appraisal Authority 


“Our school system recently lost a building 
in a fire. Fortunately, we were amply in- 
sured. But to claim, | found, placed 
certain rigid proof-of-loss obligations 
squarely upon us. 


“In meeting these rather complex require- 
ments, American Appraisal’s Continuous 
Service, for which we had contracted only 
about a year ago, proved to be our ‘insur- 
ance insurance.’ 


“American Appraisal responded immedi- 
ately, when I notified them of our need to 
prepare a claim. Their Insurance Manager 
and an appraiser from their Home Office came 
at once. And within three weeks they had 
a current report in our hands, upon which 
we prepared our claim. 


“Our presentation to the insurance ad- 
justers, however, must have been lacking in 
some way. After our first meeting with 
them, even though it was agreed that we 
should recover several hundred thousand, 
there remained an area of some sixty 
thousand dollars still in question. 
Another appeal to American Appraisal 
brought their Insurance Manager back to 
New Orleans, for a point by point review of 
the basis for this likely disallowance. And 
the outcome of our second meeting with the 
insurance people was a re-adjustment, in 
our favor, of fifty-eight of the disallowed 
sixty thousand, leaving us just two thou- 
sand dollars short of the total insurance 
available. 


“That’s how American Appraisal ‘insured’ 
our insurance, with their experience, reputa- 
tion, and immediate, interested service. This 
School Board, I’m quite sure, will never be 
without their help again.” 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit 


Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 


_ ELEY) 
Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd 
Montreal and Toronto, Canada. 








bankers in Europe are critical of West 
Germany’s action for being too limited, 
Says one: “There never was a revalua- 
tion on so minor a scale before. You 
couldn’t blame the speculators for 
thinking another move would follow.” 

The adverse reaction to the German 
move was compounded when U. S.off- 
cials termed the revaluation as “mod- 
est,” and implied that further steps 
were needed. 

“This only added fuel to the fire,” 
explained a Swiss banker. “The U.S. 
position may have been correct but, 
under the circumstances, it was better 
to say nothing.” 

Says another, “The situation was crit- 
ical, and if the BIS meeting hadn't 
produced an agreement, a real run on 
the pound would have developed.” 
¢ Bankers’ Club—Central bankers think 
their regular monthly meeting at Basle 
is the best place to conduct negotia- 
tions. For one thing, the sessions are 
limited to the top central bankers from 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. For another, it takes place 
each month over a weekend, so that no 
special significance is attached to it by 
outsiders. Finally, the meetings are en- 
tirely secret. With only a handful of 
men in attendance, the possibility of 
any leak is minimized. 

It’s probable that the establishment 
of OECD will enhance the significance 
of the BIS sessions. The real bargain- 
ing—and planning—may take place in 
Basle. 

The Swiss, for instance, are not mem- 
bers of IMF. But they are in both 
OECD and BIS, and they favor using 
these two institutions to improve Co- 
ordination of monetary affairs. Accord- 
ing to one Swiss official, “We won't 
destroy the wolf pack of speculators un- 
less we are united, and the only way to 
get together on policy is in secret.” 
¢ View of Speculators—The Swiss, and 
other European bankers, are not against 
all speculation. On the contrary, they 
regard a certain amount of it as a vital 
force in foreign exchange markets. 

With the expansion of world trade, 
there has been a rise in the normal 
speculation by legitimate businessmen 
—exporters, importers, financiers—who 
seek to hedge against sudden shifts in 
currency values. But the weakness of 
the pound and the dollar has also 
aroused a huge amount of unhealthy 
speculation. So far, speculators of this 
type have not made a real killing. But 
they haven’t been defeated, either. As 
a British official put it, “they’ve hurt 
us as much as we've hurt them.” 

While there is still a good deal of 


skepticism and uncertainty about just) 


what steps to take, the OECD sessions 


mark the first new move toward co- 


ordination since the setting up of the 
IMF in 1944. END 
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More than 80% of Howe Sound sales are from manufacturing 

| essential products for industry, including the aircraft and missiles field. 
For example, the Superalloy Products Division is a major supplier 

of components for the rapidly expanding gas turbine industry through 
precision casting of high temperature vacuum melted alloys. 

The Metals/Refractories Division produces alloys and refractories for 

a wide variety of metallurgical companies. Such specialized 

products reflect the importance of Howe Sound's broad research and 


development activities in growth metals and related fields. 
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HOWE SOUND COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


SOUND 


...an Integrated industrial group 


ROLLING MILLS 

Peerless Roll Leaf Company 
Quaker State Metals Company 
Stamford Rolling Mills Company 


ELECTRONICS 

NONDESTRUCTIVE TESTING 
Howe Precision Products Company 
Sperry Products Company 


MINING 

Tungsten North Carolina 
Copper-Zinc Canada 
Silver-Lead-Zinc Mexico 




























In Finance 


Senator Attacks Stock Option Plans, 


Begins Study of Overseas Investments 


Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), an influential member 
of the Senate Finance Committee, this week launched 
his own two-pronged program to increase the govern- 
ment’s tax take: 

* He introduced a bill that would do away with 
corporate stock option plans. 

¢ He sent a questionnaire to the 100 largest U.S. 
corporations for information on their foreign invest- 
ments, which he plans to use in developing new tax 
legislation. 

Gore’s attack is aimed at stock option provisions in 
current tax laws, that enable executives to buy stock in 
the future at market prices slightly lower than those 
prevailing when the options were granted and then pay 
only a maximum capital gains tax of 25% on their 
profits. He argues the plans were clearly designed to com- 
pensate executives at low tax rates, and he estimates that 
if they were abolished, the Treasury would gain at least 
$300-million a year in additional tax revenues. 

As for the foreign activities of U.S. corporations, 
Gore is secking details on their foreign portfolios, in- 
cluding investments of less than 25% ownership or hold- 
ings in debt securities, to supplement existing informa- 
tion on direct investments overseas. Whether Gore will 
get much response is problematical, but he is definitely 
out for crack-down on taxation of foreign profits. 


Fed Approves Boston Bank Merger 


Despite Justice Dept.’s Reservations 


The new accord on bank mergers between the Justice 
Dept., the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency (BW—Apr.8’61,p30) was barely two 
weeks old before a new controversy erupted among the 
agencies regulating bank mergers. The occasion was the 
approval by the Federal Reserve Board of the merger 
between two Boston banks, the State Street Bank & 
Trust Co. and the Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston after Justice had reacted adversely to the pro- 
posed combination. 

Justice had objected that the Boston merger would 
lessen competition. The combination of State Street 
and Rockland-Atlas would have total deposits of over 
$530-million, displacing the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston ($452-million in deposits) as the second largest 
in the city. 

Although the Board agreed with the Justice Dept. as 
to the competitive aspects of the merger, it ruled that 
other considerations—management, adequacy of capital 
structure, convenience, and the needs of the community 
—outweighed the competitive factors. 

The independent Fed decision may encourage attacks 
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on the Justice-Treasury accord, on the grounds that the 
Comptroller has the duty to rule on merger actions 
under his jurisdiction. 


New York State Turns Down Bank Merger; 
Bankers Fear Other Deals May Be Slowed 


New York bankers have received a surprise setback. 
The New York State Banking Board turned down Bank- 
ers Trust Co.’s plans to set up a holding company with 


County Trust Co. of White Plains, the largest bank in 


suburban Westchester County. 

New York State Banking Supt. G. Russell Clark ruled 
that the combination would produce a consolidation of 
banking assets in the county that would pass the limits 
for effective competition. 

Moreover, Clark said that if the Bankers-County Trust 
holding company were approved and the proposed 


merger of First National City Bank of N. Y. and the | 


National Bank of Westchester, the county’s second 
largest bank, went through, the two institutions would 
control over 75% of Westchester’s banking assets. 

Clark’s decision has no direct effect on the National 
City-National of Westchester proposal, which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
However, in view of the Treasury-Justice accord, its fate 
scems doubtful. In addition, Clark’s decision does cast 
doubt on the prospects of securing approval for Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co.’s statewide holding company, and 
for the proposed merger between Manufacturers Trust 
Co. and the Hanover Bank. 


Salik Electronics Investment Company 


Makes Its First Deal Overseas 


Electronics International Capital, Ltd., the third and 
newest member of Charles Salik’s stable of electronics 
investment companies (BW —Sep.10’60,p147), has made 
its first foreign commitment. It will invest $4.9-million 
of its $16-million capital in Ultra Electronics, Ltd., a 
British company that specializes in instrumentation and 
controls for aircraft, industry, and atomic power. EIC 
stock was offered to the public in October at $16 a share, 
and sold this week at $30. 

The investment—which will give Electronics Interna- 
tional 40% of the total equity in Ultra—consists of 
$2,240,000 in ordinary and preference shares, with the 
rest in long-term loans. Any profits on the deal will be 
taxfree: The Bermuda-chartered investment banking 
company has no local tax liability there, and is not sub- 
ject to U.S. taxes so long as it does not operate in this 
country. 

A spokesman says Electronics International is busy on 
a number of other financing deals with privately owned 
foreign electronics companies. Salik’s Electronics In- 
vestment Corp., a mutual fund, specializes in publicly 
owned U.S. and foreign electronics companies, while 
his Electronics Capital Corp. concentrates on financing 
small U.S. companies. 
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-_ Instant fruit pie FULINGS that do not have to be cooked 

na- 

of A change has taken place . . . in preparing bakery fruit pies. exceptionally rigid standards; or prolong shelf life; or add 

the Fruit fillings are now made with National's INSTANT gloss and sheen; to name a few. 

be CLEARJEL, a precooked specialty starch. It eliminates cook- National's full range of 

ing ing and cooling—and reduces preparation time to minutes. It technical services include 

ub- also eliminates the prolonged stirring in steam kettles, that for- suggested formulas, techni- Instant 

his merly bruised and mashed the fruit—and adds the extra sales cal information and imagin- aA rf 

| appeal of appetizing whole fruits and slices. ative experimental work. Ciearjel - 

on INSTANT CLEARJEL is only one of many National food starch All are available to food 

“ specialties. Others withstand freezing and thawing; or meet processors. 

cly 

ile | Cy) 4 

ing STARCH and CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. . Offices in all Principal Cities 
“SE in the United States, Canada, England, Mexico and Australia Moker of a broad line of Starches and Synthetic Resins for the Packaging, Paper and Textile fields. 
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How 1960. 61 Recession 


The recent slump has been mildest since World War Il... 


Gross National Product — 
Constant Dollars 





“ Seasonally Adjusted 
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1. GNP, broadest indicator, fell less than 12%. 
But dip came close after sharper 1957-58 decline. 


Change in Business Inventories 
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3. It was essentially an inventory recession. In- 
ventory slide roughly paralleled earlier cutbacks. 
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Industrial Production 
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2. Industrial production was hit hardest. Yet, fall 
in output was relatively moderate in most sectors. 


105 Plant and Equipment Expenditures. 


Seasonally Adjusted 
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4. Dip in capital spending was second mildest 
since war — helped keep over-all slide gentle. 
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However, the drop has had some worrisome features. . 








Employment 
Of Wage and Salary Workers in Non-Agricultural Establishments 
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| §. Though employment in nonfarm jobs declined 
less than in earlier postwar recessions . . . 


r Housing Starts 
160 New Private Non-Farm 
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7. Housing fell off more — and failed to lead 
economy out of recession, as before. 
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Unemployment 
8 As a Percent of Labor Force 
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6. Unemployment rates neared previous postwar 
peak. Actual number of jobless hit postwar high. 


Retail Sales in Constant Dollars 
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8. Though personal income scarcely declined, 
consumers cut spending rather sharply. 
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Pushing recovery now are federal measures — budget has swung 
into deficit, and Fed has been expanding money supply 
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But drags on recovery persist—in rising labor costs, cramped profits 


110 Unit Labor Costs 


Data: Federal Reserve Board 





Wage and Salary Costs per Unit of Output in Manufacturing 


Seasonally Adjusted 


Corporate Profits After Taxes 
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This Was a New-Model Recession 


The 1960-61 recession will go down 
in the books as the mildest of the post- 
World War II period, and one of the 
mildest in the economic history of the 
U.S.—for reasons indicated in the charts 
beginning on page 54. Nevertheless, it’s 
likely to be remembered for certain 
other, less happy peculiarities that make 
it a “new-model” recession in the post- 
war period. 

¢ Despite the mildness of the 
slump, and the continuing rise in em- 
ployment levels this year compared with 
last year, unemployment reached 5.7- 
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million in February. That was a post- 
war record in the number of jobless. 

¢ Consumers felt only a slight 
drop in income—but they clutched their 
dollars hard. It was the sluggish pace 
of consumer buying, particularly in 
durable goods, that brought on the 
dumping of inventories and the reces- 
sion itself. 

¢ Housing construction — which 
had started climbing early in previous 
recessions in response to liberal credit 
policies—lagged throughout the 1960-61 


recession. 





(Story begins on page 54) 


e Finally, this recession came hard 
on the heels of the preceding 1957-58 
dip. Indeed, it came before the econ- 
omy had made a full recovery from that 
recession—which economists _ believe 
signaled the end of the great postwar 
boom. 

The 1960-61 recession can thus be 
regarded as the first of the “slow 
growth” recessions in the period follow- 
ing the end of the postwar boom. In 
this new period, final demand has not 
expanded fast enough to provide jobs 
for a rapidly growing labor force. And 
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How a far-seeing architect 
can raise your property values, 
cut your upkeep cost 


He has at his command building materials with distinct 
advantages over those which were standard less than a 
generation ago; modern, man-made products into which are 
built the exact properties desired without the shortcomings 
of older materials. For example, Styrofoam® expanded 
polystyrene insulation board is unaffected by water or 
moisture, won’t rot, never packs down, and termites won’t 
touch it. These advantages are typical of those found 

in modern Dow Building Products: Roofmate* insulation for 
built-up roofs . . . Scorbord® (Patent applied for) foundation 
insulation . . . Polyfilm® polyethylene film for use as 
moisture barrier . . . and Dow latexes to make durable 
exterior and interior paints. For literature on these and other 
Dow Building Products, write us in Midland. 


*TRADEMARK 


DOW BUILDING PRODUCTS 





Dow produces latexes for today’s dura- 
ble, washable wallcoverings; and polyviny! 
chloride for attractive, easy-to-clean floor tile. 


Saraloy® 400 flashing seals walls, 
roofs against water, is applied 
without costly prefabrication. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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it has not put cnough pressure on exist- 
ing industrial plant to generate a capi- 
tal spending boom aimed primarily at 
expanding capacity. 

But, much to the surprise of some 
economists (BW —Sep.3’60,p30), the 
lack of forward push in the economy did 
not prevent the economy from show- 
ing a remarkable degree of over-all sta- 
bility when recession came. 


1. Recession Box Score 


Just how mild this recession was can 
be seen in the shallowness of the 
1960-61 dip in the major business indi- 
cators (charts, page 54), as compared 
with the earlier postwar recessions. 

The series of charts on pages 54-56 
shows how 12 important measures both 
of business activity and government 
policy moved during each of the four 
postwar recessions. Thev plot the course 
of the important indicators at succes- 
sive stages of each recession, starting 
with the preceding business peaks. 
¢ How This One Began—The 1960-61 
recession started when business woke 
up to the fact that it had built up in- 
ventories too optimistically after the 
steel strike of 1959. The heavy rate of 
inventory building was not justified by 
the rate of growth in sales to consumers. 
Sales in first-half 1960, in fact, proved 
disappointing. 

Business then hauled back on its in- 

ventory spending. In the first quarter of 
1960 it was building up inventories at 
an annual rate of $11.4-billion. Bv the 
first quarter of 1961, it was cutting in- 
ventories at a rate of about $4.5-billion. 
That was a net swing of about $16- 
billion. 
e Wary Consumers—Even after the re- 
cession began, personal income held up 
well—but consumers kept a verv tight 
rein on spending. Personal savings rose 
from an average of 6.9% of personal in- 
come in 1959 to 7.5% in 1960 as a 
whole. In the third quarter of 1960, 
saving climbed to 8.2% of income. 

This cautious consumer behavior hit 
the durable goods sector hardest. Be- 
tween May, 1960-—the pre-recession 
peak—and January, 1961, auto output 
fell by 36%, housing starts by 20%, ap- 
pliance output by 13%. 

The sharp drop in consumer hard- 
goods production made the 1960-61 
slump unique in postwar business an- 
nals. In the previous postwar recessions, 
business demand for capital goods took 
a bigger slide than did that for consumer 
items. This time, the pattern was re- 
versed. The consumer goods component 
of the Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production fell by 5.3% be- 
tween May and January. The industrial 
equipment component of the Fed index 
dropped cnly 3.8%. 

The output of producers’ durable 
goods held up quite well as a whole 
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Clever fellow...Junior Ozamatic...Better copier than even Tony's monkey. 
Works for peanuts, too. Hear this: for only a 
penny a print...repeat, penny a print...this ver- 
satile table top Ozalid reproduces material up 
to 13” wide. Office forms, small engineering 
drawings, routine paperwork,..letters, charts, 
graphs...you name it. Clean, clear copies every 
time. And permanent. Ozamatic prints never 
show their age. Like to know how you can buy, 
rent or lease Junior without tying up capital? No 
monkey business then. Write today for the facts that can begin saving you money 


tomorrow. Ozalid, Dept.153,Johnson City, N.Y. 
OZALID 


Junior Ozamatic. Cuts copying costs drastically. Easy 
WE R&SPEAT 


to operate. Dependable, low maintenance, trouble- 


free. 
DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 











Remember: for best results from Ozalid Whiteprinters 
use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies...we repeat; 
use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies. 
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(chart, page 54), though this did not 
prevent the nosedive in steel produc. 
tion, which bore the brunt of inventory 
liquidation. Machinery output slid by 
only 8% between May and January. 
Commercial and industrial construction 
actually rose all through the recession. 
¢ Profit Squeeze—Yet, in spite of the 
mildness of the recession, business prof- 
its after taxes fell by about 15%. This 
decline in profits persisted into a later 
stage of the recession than it did in 
earlier postwar dips—and this could be 
a drag on the rate of climb in the re- 
covery period that’s beginning. 

Behind the relatively poor perform- 
ance of profits is the trend of labor 
costs. Labor costs per unit of output 
have been steadily creeping upward 
(chart, page 56). In earlier recessions 
since the war, business was able to check 
the rise in unit labor costs, and even 
to reverse it, months before sales began 
to turn up. 

The other side of the profit coin is 
that while unit labor costs keep on 
crawling upward, wholesale prices have 
not risen. They have been held down 
by stiff competition from both domes- 
tic and foreign producers. 

Even so, the slide in after-tax profits 
has been less sharp than in earlier re- 
cessions. As volume increases in the 
months ahead, this should help pro- 
ducers get unit costs down and fatten 
profit margins. 


Il. Recovery Moves 


Part of the credit for the mildness 
of the current recession should go to 
the U.S. government—including both 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The federal budget began to swing 
toward moderate deficits with the onset 
of the recession; and this has been a 
mild stimulant for the economy (chart, _ 
page 56). At the same time, the Fed, 
ever since the recession began, has been 
cautiously but steadily increasing the 
money supply. 

This recent performance by both 
Treasury and Fed, however, has not yet 
caused economists to forget the impact 
of federal policies on the economy in 
1958 and 1959. At that time, a violent 
swing from federal deficit to surplus | 
(BW-—Jul.30’60,p34), and a sharp swing 
by the Fed to tight money in the early 
stage of the revival, caused the 1959-60 
recovery to come to an abortive end. 

As the 1961-62 recovery gets under 
way, the odds are against any such vio- 
lent swings from deficit to surplus in 
the budget, or from very easy to very 
tight money. But some doubts remain 
whether, without a major tax overhaul, 
final demand for goods will be able to 
expand rapidly enough to overcome the 
slow growth pattern that brought on 
the 1960-61 recession. END 
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THE PART AT THE HEART of many an automotive air conditioner: an advanced new 

compressor by B-W’s York Division. Specified by leading auto-makers because, 

through aluminum, it weighs in at a light 16% pounds. Effect on engine balance 

is next to nil. Also their choice because it mounts vertically or horizontally, on left POWER LINK ON GOLF LINKS: Morse Power-Flow _ trans- 

or-right side of engine... takes up a minimum of precious under-the-hood space. mission for small engine that moves twosome from tee to 

Specified, too, for increased capacity and high-speed operation . . . for its incredible tee on wheels. Uphill to green? This new unit, actually a 
nder efficiency in delivering cool, dehumidified, pollen-free air to a carload of travelers. torque converter that ‘‘senses” load requirements, adjusts 
vi0- automatically to go up and over without shifting gears or 
s in touching clutch. Without loss of engine speed, either. Ideal, 
very too, for use in lawn mowers, motor scooters, industrial 
nain trucks. Product of Morse Chain Company, aB-W subsidiary. 


aul, 
“i ... better products 
: - through creative research 
® and engineering 


Borg-Warner Corporation * 200 South Michigan Avenue + Chicago 4 ©1961, B-W 





Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 





“We get specifications, quote prices, speed sales by phone’ 


says J. J. Payne, 
Southwestern Scale Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 


“The fastest, cheapest way to find out about a customer’s 
exact needs is Long Distance,” reports Mr. Payne. “When 
we get a sales lead, we reach for the phone. It’s im- 
mediate . . . we talk to the right man . . . we settle every- 
thing then and there. It’s a profitable way to sell. By 
phone, we recently sold a set of scales worth $14,000.” 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh . .... . 60¢ 
Birmingham to Atlanta ..... . 65¢ 
Phoenix to Los Angeles ..... . $1.10 
Miani to: st. Lows... ke ee 
San Francisco to New York .. . . $2.25 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





Gaullist Aim: A New 
Power Bloc in Europe 


Charles de Gaulle (pictures) makes no secret of his 


ambitions. He sees France leading an economic, political, 


and strategic “confederation” of European countries. 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s stubborn 
ambitions for France, before and after 
liberation in 1944, often brought on 
bitter clashes with Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and Pres. Roosevelt, 
and later with Pres. Truman. 

Today, Pres. Charles de Gaulle’s 
power ambitions for France are once 
again upsetting his Western allies. The 
French President is seeking a new 
power line-up that will give lrance 
more say in world affairs. De Gaulle 
would like to group together the nations 
of Continental Europe—starting with 
the members of the European Eco- 
nomic Communitv—in a loose eco- 
nomic, political, and strategic confeder- 
ation. This power bloc, in which 
France would plav the leading role, 
would speak for Europe. 
¢ De Gaulle’s Goals—It is only when 
vou grasp this central foreign policy ob- 
jective that de Gaulle’s moves since 
returning to power in 1958 make sense. 

In seeking this goal since then, the 
General has set Washington’s temper 
soaring on more than one occasion. 
De Gaulle’s frosty attitude toward 
NATO and the United Nations, for 
example, has several times produced 
shocking Western disunity. ‘This month, 
the French President refused to ante up 
his share of the U.N. costs in the 
Congo, and declared a French bovcott 
on future U. N. actions. 

Pres. Eisenhower, one of the few war- 
time leaders who got on fairly well with 
de Gaulle, was not able to soften this 
hostility toward NATO and the U.N. 
so it isn’t likelv that Pres. Kennedy will 
do any better when he travels to Paris 
next month. Still, Kennedy will be able 
to explore the ambitious foreign policy 
goals that lie behind Gaullist tactics. 
These goals, many observers believe, 
very likely will keep Paris at odds with 
its Western partners—particularly Wash- 
ington—as long as de Gaulle remains on 
the scene. 
¢ Difficult Ally—De Gaulle, of course, 
isn’t out to wreck the Atlantic Alliance. 
He sincerely believes his ambitions for 
a French-led Europe will strengthen the 
West in its struggle with the Commu- 
nist world. And it’s easy to argue that 
de Gaulle has strengthened the Western 
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camp by his unexpected success in bol- 
stering French finances and by his firm 
control over French domestic politics. 
In Africa, with the exception of Algeria, 
Gaullist policies are a credit to the 
Western world. The rub comes when 
vou take a closer look at what the Gen- 
eral wants to do with France’s newly 
gained prestige. 


|. De Gaulle’s Blueprint 


“De Gaulle,” Stalin observed at the 
Yalta Conference, “is not complicated.” 
To the devious Russian leader, de 
Gaulle’s motivations were refreshingly 
simple in a complicated world. Even 
todav, de Gaulle makes no secret of the 
fact that he has only one goal—to re- 
build French greatness. 

What’s more, he has even published 
blueprints against which vou can check 
French maneuvers in foreign affairs. 
In the third and final volume of his 
memoirs, published in 1958—after his 
return to powcr—de Gaulle outlines this 
sort of “vast plan” for France: 

“France will assure its security in 
Western Europe by preventing a new 
[German] Reich from being capable of 
menacing it. France will collaborate 
with the West and East, making neces- 
sary alliances on cither side according 
to need, without ever accepting any 
sort of dependency. The French Union 
will be gradually transformed into a 
free association with France .. . 

“France will lead the states touching 
on the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyre- 
nees to group themselves for political, 
economic, and strategic purposes. Fi- 
nally, France will make this organiza- 
tion one of the world’s three power 
blocs and—if necessary one day—will be 
arbiter between the Soviet and Anglo- 
Saxon camps.” 
¢ NATO Reorganized—This theme 
helps explain what the French President 
meant when he said recentlv that the 
U.N. won’t work until “Europe organ- 
izes and makes its power, reason, and 
experience”’ felt in world councils. 

NATO, for example, is a military 
alliance based mainly on U.S. power. 
Hence, de Gaulle’s hearty dislike for 
NATO’s integration concept, his re- 
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In purchasing or leasing a Philco 2000 
System, you are acquiring the ultimate in 
computer capabilities... great speed, ac- 
curacy, capacity, reliability and flexibility. 
But, to realize the full benefits of these 
capabilities, the system must “mesh” per- 
fectly with your own needs. This is the 
purpose of Philco’s Customer Service 
Program. 

This program, embracing every pos- 
sible customer aid, is unsurpassed in the 
entire industry. It assures you the best of 
results from the best of computers. Write 
for complete information. 


PHILCO 


== Famous for Quality the World Over 


PHILCO CORPORATION © GOVERNMENT & 





Management Seminars 
To explain uses and advan- 
tages of Electronic Data 
Processing. 

Systems Analysis 

Thorough study of your needs 
and recommendations to meet 
them. 

Programming 

Skilled assistance, plus Philco 
automatic programming sys- 
tems and library of routines. 
Customer Training 

To train your personnel in all 
phases of computer operations. 
Installation and 
Maintenance 

By Philco engineers, or training 
for your engineers 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


COMPUTER DIVISION, 3900 WELSH ROAD, WILLOW GROVE PA 
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fusal to permit intermediate-range mis- 
siles and U.S. fighters on French soil, 
his withdrawal of France’s small Medi- 
terranean fleet from NATO control. 
Such maneuvers are designed to pres- 
sure Washington into sharing its 
NATO leadership with Paris. 

De Gaulle would like to see NATO 
reorganized, with decisions made by 
the U.S., Britain, and—as spokesman 
for Continental Europe—France. These 
decisions would not be limited to 
problems within the NATO region. In- 
stead, the Big Three would lay down 
Western policy all over the world. 

In Gaullist eves, this policy would 
be backed not just by the economic 
and military power of what he calls 
the Anglo-Saxon camp, but by the 
economic power of Europe, along with 
France’s developing nuclear power. 
¢ Opposition—The French President 
has an impressive record—until recently 
—of opposing all the postwar unity 
movements in Western Europe. Yet, 
ironically, de Gaulle came back to 
power just as the most ambitious unity 
scheme—the European Economic Com- 
munity—was getting under way. 

De Gaulle didn’t renege on the 
Rome Treaty, which established EEC. 
In fact, its promise of building up the 
six nations’ economic power fitted in 
with the general’s own scheme for 
a European bloc. Then, too, EEC was 
in accord with his desire to keep West 
Germany from wandering off on its 
own power binge. 
¢ Political Unity—But on the political 
side, the French President has his own 
project. He has shelved the political 
integration concept underlying the 
Rome Treaty. This called for genuine 
political unity, with a European parlia- 
ment based on a popular vote and an 
executive with real or “supranational” 
powers going bevond those now pos- 
sessed by the EEC Commission. 

In its place, de Gaulle is plumping 
for a political “confederation” of Con- 
tinental European states. 

Under this scheme, each nation— 
initially the six countries now in the 
Common Market—would keep its polit- 
ical sovereignty. But common political 
policies would be hammered out at 
regular top-level sessions of the six gov- 
ernments. 


ll. Difficulties Ahead 


The main trouble with this Gaullist 
ambition is that it isn’t shared by 
France’s allies. When you run down 
the list of Gaullist foreign policy goals 
—in NATO, in the U.N., and within 
Continental Europe—it’s hard to see 
how the General can be satisfied. 

On the NATO reorganization, for 
example, Kennedy won’t go along with 
de Gaulle’s demand for a Big Three 
directorate, anv more than did Eisen- 
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. . . in selecting new plant locations 


Such blue-chip decisions can now 
be made in the light of complete, un- 
biased facts. 

To give industrialists interpretive facts 
on plant sites in its territory, the Norfolk 
and Western Railway has employed 
Fantus Area Research to study industrial 
potential along its 2743 miles of line in 
six states. 


Unbiased, complete facts from the 
second Fantus Report* 19 counties in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia are 
now available. They show dollars-and- 
cents savings for specific industries in 
specific locations. Let us match this data 
against your new plant requirements. 
Write on ¢ompany letterhead, wire or 

hone H. P. Cotton, Assistant V. P., Div. 
BW) -Phone DI 4-1451, Ext. 474. 


* The first report, covering the North Carolina and Virginia 
Piedmont area, was released last fall. 
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Does your advertising agency 
believe in advertising? 


Unusual question? Not at all—there are many agencies who don’t 
take the medicine they prescribe for clients—an attitude that can 
have much to do with the way your own budget is managed. 

On the other hand, we do.* We believe in advertising very strongly— 
not only because we make our living at it but because it has con- 
sistently payed off for us. In fact, we owe a good deal of our steady 
growth to it. 

The implication is clear. We feel that the experience and continuous 
discipline of striving to get the most for our own advertising dollars 
is reflected in the way we advise our clients to spend their money. In 
other words, we believe we spend our clients’ money as if it were ours. 
We think this is all to the good...and so do our clients. 

*The record shows that among all agencies, Marsteller-Rickard 
consistently spends a higher percentage of gross volume for 
advertising and sales promotion. And, we believe, does it more 
effectively too. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS «© MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH «¢ CHICAGO + TORONTO 
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. . . the outcome of de 
Gaulle’s power drive rests 
largely with the European’ 


Economic Community . . . 
(STORY on page 63) 


hower. The new Administration is will 
ing to upgrade the NATO council and 
discuss worldwide—not just NATO te. 
gional—matters at council meetings. But 
the President isn’t buving the Big Three 
directorate idea. 
¢ Nuclear Problem—It’s no secret that 
Kennedy resents French nuclear ambi- 
tions. These go against the Administra- 
tion’s apparent desire to keep tight 
U.S. control over nuclear capability in 
Western Europe. For one thing, as 
France becomes a nuclear power, it will 
be increasingly dificult to keep West 
German nuclear demands in check. 
Then, too, French nuclear goals obvi- 





ously weaken the U.S.-British position Fae 


at the Geneva atomic test ban talks. 

e¢ U.N. Gap—At the U.N. the gap be- 
tween Washington and Paris is as wide 
as it is on NATO. Here again, de 
Gaulle’s main complaint is that major 
Western powers—the U.S., Britain, and 
France— are being swamped on such is- 
sues as the Congo. De Gaulle’s solution 
seems to be for Continental Europe to 
form itself into a new U.N. bloc to 
counterbalance the Soviet, Anglo-Amer- 
ican and Afro-Asian blocs. 

e Partners Balk—The outcome of de} 
Gaulle’s power drive rests largely with 
the six nation European Economic 
Community. If the French President 
can win over Belgium, the Netherlands, 


Luxemburg, Italy, and West Germany, § 


then his “third force” concept will} 
mean something. q 

But earlier this vear, when de Gaulle? 
first approached his EEC partners with 
his political confederation scheme, the) 
reception was cool. West Germany's) 
Adenauer accepted it in principle, but 
warned that he would drop it if Paris 
meant to use the new grouping to 
challenge Washington’s Western Tead- 
ership. 

Dutch Foreign Minister Luns, an 
ardent proponent of European political 
integration, complained that de Gaulle, 
having ditched the Rome Treaty’s poli- 
tical implications, was now proposing 
something entirely different. If this is 
so, the Dutch diplomat argued, why 
keep a six-nation formula? He then 
insisted that Britain be invited to join 
the political talks. This maneuver broke 
up the initial meeting. 
¢ British Weight—If Britain joins 
either the Common Market or the 
French political confederation _ plan, 
then the “third force” aspect of de 
Gaulle’s European policy will be mean- 


ingless. This explains why Kennedy # 
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SOLUTIONS 
FOR 
BONDING 

] PROBLEMS 


en you're “‘caught in the middle” 


When you have a metal-bonding task 
that demands joints with properties of 
strength and heat-resistance somewhere 
between those of tin-lead soft solders 
and the relatively high-melting silver 
brazing alloys, Handy & Harman’s 
TEC and TEC-Z alloys can often provide 
money-saving answers. 

TEC and TEC-Z brazing alloys have 
flow points intermediate between those 
of soft solders and silver brazing alloys. 
Their joints are quite strong in tension 
or straight shear and retain their 
strength at high temperatures much 
more readily than do tin-lead solders. 
As shown below, TEC solder at 425°F 
has about the same strength that a 50% 
tin-50% lead solder shows at room 
temperature. 

Here are some typical applications for 
these alloys: Thermostatic bellows oper- 
ating at temperatures too high for soft 
solders, yet requiring a joining medium 
that will not anneal the part...gun parts 
requiring high joint strength plus re- 
sistance to corrosion from solutions used 
in cleaning and blackening parts...lamp 
bulb bases operating at temperatures 
that would quickly cause tin-lead solders 
to melt... heat exchangers...many auto- 
motive parts. 

Interested in further information? Write 


for our “TEC Handy Alloy Data Sheet.” 











PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
TEC TEC-Z 
Color White White 
Melting Point 640°F 480°F 
Flow Point 740°F 600°F 
Density 
(Troy oz/cu in.) 4.60 4.53 
Electrical 
Conductivity 
(Cu=100) 22.0% 20.6% 
Electrical 
Resistivity 
(Microhm-cm) 79 8.4 
STRENGTH COMPARISON TEC vs. Pb-Sn 
TEMPERATURE _|TENSILE STRENGTH LBS/SQ IN. 
TEC Pb-Sn 
Room 16,400 2,500 
300°F 4,400 650 
425°F 2,600 Melts 
500°F 1,700 








HANDY & HARMAN 
850 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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and Adenauer have been pressuring 
Britain to move closer to Europe. 
Look at the relative economic weights 
of France, West Germany, and Britain, 
and you can see how the power base 
would shift in any deal linking Britain 
with EEC nations. As of now, France 
—with a work force of 20-million and 
a 1960 gross national product of $554- 
billion—admittedly is still runner-up on 
West Germany. The German work 
force totals nearly 25-million, and its 
1960 GNP was $62-billion. But France, 
with the fastest growing European pop- 
ulation after nearly half a century of 
population stagnation, is betting it can 
close the gap between its economic 





power and that of West Germany’s, 
This French view gets support from a 
preliminary estimate made for the forth- 
coming Twentieth Century Fund study, 
Europe’s Needs and Resources. In the 
decade of the 60s, according to the 
estimate, France’s GNP will grow con. | 
siderably faster than West Germany’s, 

With Britain in, the picture changes, 
Its work force of 25-million gave Britain 
a GNP of $63-billion in 1960. This 
means that Paris would have two major 
economic powers to contend with. Brit- 
ain’s entry into Continental Europe 
would, of course, also mean the end to 
France’s claim as a unique nuclear 
power. 


British Budget Incentives 


Surtax on earned income cut sharply in hopes of spur- 
ring economic growth. At the same time Lloyd includes a pair 
of “regulators” to safeguard the pound. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Selwyn 
Lloyd surprised Britain this week with 
a budget that combines new incentives 
te encourage economic growth with an 
over-all budgetary restraint that’s meant 
to safeguard the position of the pound. 
The budget, Lloyd’s first since he moved 
to the Treasury from the Foreign Of- 
fice, also includes two new “economic 
regulators” that show an experimental 
bent on his part and that of Sir Frank 
Lee, the top Treasury civil servant. 

The big new incentive is a sharp re- 

duction in the personal surtax on 
earned income. Four out of five per- 
sons now paying the surtax—those with 
incomes of between $7,000 and $14,000 
—will be exempt. At the same time, 
effective personal tax rates (income tax 
plus surtax) are reduced for the brack- 
ets above $14,000. 
e Middle Ranges—This change is 
meant to give relief for the middle and 
higher ranges in British management 
and the professions, and thus make the 
British economy more dynamic. It’s 
also intended to eliminate all the elabo- 
rate efforts that have been made in re- 
cent years to transform income into 
capital appreciation and to load busi- 
ness expenses. A capital gains tax to 
balance the surtax cut had been dis- 
cussed in the government, but Lloyd 
rejected it for the time being. However, 
the loss of surtax revenue is to be offset 
by a 24% hike in the corporation prof- 
its tax, bringing total British company 
taxes to 533%. 

As for restraint, Lloyd is figuring on 
a surplus in the current budget of about 
$1.4-billion as against last year’s esti- 
mated surplus of around $400-million. 
The over-all deficit—this includes the 
capital budget—is down to the lowest 
figure for many yvears—low enough so 


that the British Treasury won’t have to 
go to the market for any new money 
during the next year. 

The new economic regulators are 
generally regarded as the most interest- 
ing features of Lloyd’s budget. As a 
means of controlling consumption, he 
has asked for authority to cut or boost 
at will by 10% almost the entire range 
of indirect taxes, including purchase 
taxes and excise duties. The items most 
affected would be tobacco, alcoholic 
beverages, and gasoline. 
¢ Payroll Tax—Then, as a means of 
preventing manpower hoarding in labor- 
short industrial areas, the Chancellor 
is asking for power to mtroduce at any 
time a payroll tax on companies of up 
to 58¢ per employee per week. This 
might cost a company employing 1,000 
workers as much as $30,000 a year and 
could bring in as much as $560-million 
a year to the Treasury. 

By calling for these innovations, the 
British government clearly intends to 
put less reliance on monetary measures 
including installment credit variations, 
and more on fiscal weapons. The Treas- 
ury seems to have taken over from the 
Bank of England more of the responsi- 
bility for regulating the economy. In 
doing so, it is acknowledging that in 
an era of convertible currencies there 
are limits on how far a major countn 
can push interest rates up or down for 
domestic purposes. 

From the Labor opposition has come 
the obvious criticism that this is a “rich 
man’s budget.” From business the com- 
plaint is that the surtax reductions will 
be paid for by still higher company 
profits. But the London stock market is 
encouraged by the surtax cut and the 
absence of the half-feared capital gains 
tax. END 
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6% of every 
sales dollar goes 
to warehousing 


Air freight can 
often cut this 
one item by 40% 











If the structure and scope of your business permit, 
regular use of air freight may be able to make an 
impressive cut in your annual procurement and dis- 
tribution costs by reducing warehouse requirements. 


Although the cost of warehousing varies, United’s 
studies show that a conservative average for the 
cost is 6% of product sales value. By reducing ware- 
house requirements... through fast, direct delivery 
... air freight can enable many firms to cut this 

item alone by 40%. 


And there are other savings, too. With air freight, 
duplicate inventories are eliminated. Stock turnover 
is faster . . . on shorter inventory. Factory-fresh prod- 
ucts minimize shopworn rejections and obsolescence. 
Less capital is tied up in plant and equipment for 
branch warehouses. 


To find out if air freight can profit you, fill out the 
coupon below. A copy of United’s “Air Freight 
Profit Analyzer” will help you determine whether 
or not air freight can reduce your distribution and 
procurement costs, and increase your net profit. 


Once this is determined, United Air Lines can serve 
you with its growing jet fleet, and fast DC-6 and 
DC-7 Cargoliners. United serves more U. S. cities by 
jet than any other airline, and every United jet carries 
freight. This means you can often enjoy same-day 
delivery coast to coast, direct from the factory. 


Fill out the coupon now, and let air freight go to 
work for you. For more information, call your near- 
est United Air Lines office. 





United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division 
Dept. B-104, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me the new United Air Lines 
“Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 
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In Business Abroad 


Britain Improves Export Credit Services 
With Lower Rates, Increased Coverage 


Exporters are starting to worry about what looks 
alarmingly like the beginnings of an international export 
credit race. 

Just two weeks after Washington’s announcement of 
the new Export-Import Bank export financing and 
guarantee plan (BW—Apr.1’61,p37), Britain announced 
substantial improvements in services offered by its Ex- 
port Credits Guarantee Dept. ECGD’s new emphasis is 
on capital equipment and on encouragement to small 
businesses to get into the export field. 

The ECGD changes are under three headings: 

* ECGD’s insurance premium rates on medium 
term credit, usually six months to five years, are being 
reduced by an average of 25%. 

¢ For large capital projects involving more than 
$5.6-million, ECGD will, at its discretion, guarantee 
financ‘ag for longer than the present maximum of five 
years. In some cases it will even extend government 
loans. Types of projects eligible for this extended cov- 
erage are: power stations, steel mills, complete fac- 
tories, and ocean going vessels. 

* A new simplified procedure will be available to 
firms exporting less than $28,000 annually. It will 
provide six months cover for up to 90% of their total 
export sales for a flat premium rate of $2.10 for every 
$280 worth of goods insured. 

British businessmen have long complained that they 
suffered from poorer terms on export financing than 
some of their major competitors, notably the U.S. and 
West Germany. Over the past year or so, the British 
government has taken several steps to improve ECGD 
terms. 

With this latest and broadest move, Britain is now 
in the position of having facilities equal to any coun- 
try—and in many cases much better. 


British lending institutions have responded quickly 
to ECGD’s new scheme for long-term export financing. 

Lazard Bros., British merchant bankers, has announced 
the formation of a consortium of 28 insurance companies 
that will provide $32.2-million for long-term loans to 
purchasers of British capital equipment. 


Trade Fair Gives Foreign Manufacturers 
A Chance to Show Their Wares in Japan 


Foreign exhibitors flocked to Japan’s annual Industrial 
Trade Fair, which opened in Tokyo this week. They 
anticipate a big upswing in sales to the Japanese market 
as postwar import restrictions are lifted in coming 
months. The Japanese government has promised to do 
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away with 90% of its quotas and other restrictions on 
imports within the next two years. 

Main exhibitors at the fair are from the U.S., Aus- 
tralia, West Germany, France, and the Communist 
states of Czechoslovakia and East Germany. Commu- 
nist China, Hong Kong, Mexico, and Spain are repre- 


sented at the fair for the first time. Besides, more than 
1,000 Japanese companies are participating. 

Fair officials estimate that $70-million worth of trans- 
actions will take place during the three weeks of the 
fair. More than 2.5-million spectators are expected to 
attend. 

Although the products on view range from consumer 
goods to machine tools and heavy electrical equipment, 
nonconsumer items account for about 75% of the total. 


48 U.S. Companies Set Up 
Operations in Belgium in 1960 


Belgium is attracting lots of U.S. investment capital. 

Last year, 48 U.S. companies established operations 
in the country. Their total investment ran, conserv- 
atively, to $50-million. 

Led by such companies as Alleghany Ludlum Steel 
Corp. and Johns-Manville Corp., 30 U.S. companies 
set up manufacturing operations and 18 signed manu- 
facturing agreements or opened sales offices. By area of 
industrial activity, metal-working operations account for 
42% of the total investment, chemicals 17%, steel and 
nonferrous metals 16%. ‘The rest is scattered. 

The major factors encouraging this new investment 
include Belgian membership in the six-nation European 
Economic Community (EEC), tax incentives, and other 
concessions. But of equal importance is Belgium’s 
large supply of skilled workers and technicians. Of the 
123,000 unemployed Belgians, some 25,000 are con- 
sidered skilled; many of these recently returned from the 
Congo. 


Reduced Deductions for Executive Cars 
May Hurt Rolls-Royce Sales in Britain 


For years now, British corporate executives have been 
able to write off the prices of their Bentley and Rolls- 
Royce automobiles. Under British law, they were con- 
sidered “allowable capital expenses.” ‘This write-off is 
no longer possible. 

One of the tax changes announced in the new British 
budget (page 68) sets $5,600 as the top price for an 
automobile that the Board of Inland Revenue will 
allow as a chargeable capital expense. This figure in- 
cludes the British purchase tax for automobiles, which 
runs around 50% of the basic price. 

With Bentley and Rolls-Royce prices, including tax, 
running anywhere between $18,000 and $29,000, it’s 
doubtful that these automobiles will remain the British 
executive’s favorite means of locomotion. 

This, according to experts in the automobile indus- 
try, means that Rolls-Royce and Bentley will probably 
get more actively into the export market. 
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Mighty Power in Small Magnet 


Small electromagnet made of alloy that’s supercon- 
ductive at cryogenic temperatures will develop a strong mag- 
netic field from a small jolt of power. And it sustains its mag- 
netism after the current has been turned off. 


For more than 2,000 vears, men have 
been puzzling over the phenomenon 
known as magnetism, and piecing to- 
gether knowledge about it. 

The early Greeks spoke of the lode- 
stone (a mineral oxide of iron) and its 
ability to attract iron. In the 11th 
Century, by the old accounts, seafaring 
Moslems discovered at least one prac- 
tical use for magnetism—in a compass 
for a ship sailing between China and 
Sumatra. In 1820, scientists found that 
an electric current would affect the be- 
havior of a magnetic needle—the basic 
discoverv that opened the age of elec- 
tricitv. 

The 
needle, 


lodestone and the compass 
like the tov horseshoe magnets 
vou can buy at the five-and- dime, are 
permanent magnets, given magnetic 
properties by their molecular m: akeup. 

Incomparably more important to in- 
dustry is the electromagnet, which gets 
the main power of its on-off magnetic 
field from a current of electricity. 
Typically it consists of an iron core in a 
coil of electrically conductive wire 

Right now the wav is opening for a 
new kind of magnet; one that starts off 
with a small amount of power at an ex- 
tremely low (crvogenic) temperature 
but continues as a powerful permanent 
magnet after its power source is re- 
anwed. as long as its temperature is 
kept low enough and as long as its mag- 
netic field isn’t disturbed. Among other 
uses, this magnet may someday serve to 
harness the mighty energy of hydrogen 
fusion. 
¢ Making It Possible—Discovery of real 
potential of the magnet by Dr. Stanley 
H. Autler of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology's Lincoln Laboratories (pic- 
ture) was made possible by two  suc- 
cesses: 

¢.In applying to magnetism the 
knowledge that has lately been built up 
about superconductivitv—the ability of 
certain metals at cryogenic temperatures 
to pass an electric current along with 
no resistance, in contrast to their be- 
havior at normal temperatures. 

¢ In the development, by others, of 
the metal alloys to take advantage of 
this ability. 

Autler was working on a study in 
which he needed small but powerful 
clectromagnets. Working with cryo- 
genic temperatures, he noticed that, 
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after the current had been turned off, 
these electromagnets acted as perma- 
nent magnets. With merely an initial 
jolt of current, they were able to main- 
tain a magnetic field with no further 
outside power source. 

¢ Cold Magnets, Hot News—This dis- 
covery created a stir in the scientific 
world. Admittedly, Autler’s first mag- 
nets were small—with about the same 
power as a pocket magnet—and were 
more of a laboratory curiosity than a 
commercial component. But the fact 
that they would maintain a magnetic 
field with no power at all, when it takes 
a lot of electricity to maintain the field 
of a strong electromagnet, pointed to 
exciting scientific implications. 

Their power alone was surprising in 
view of their small size. “Two vears 
ago,”” savs Autler, “no one would have 
believed that a superconducting magnet 
could have generated more than 200 
gauss.” (A gauss is a unit of measure- 
ment of the intensity of a magnetic 
field.) 

To match this, a conventional elec- 

tromagnet would require enough power 
to heat 2,000 electric irons sintaléatie- 
ously, and it would need an elaborate 
water-cooling system. By comparison, 
it is relatively easy to keep a pocket- 
sized magnet with the same force field 
at cryogenic temperatures. 
2 Scaling Up—Once the theory has 
been established, there should be no 
fundamental obstacle to building super- 
magnets of larger size. In fact, it looks 
as if the force field could be increased 
without anv increase in size of the 
magnet, simplv by choosing metals that 
have better superconductivitv. These 
magnets should be relatively simple to 
design and cheap to operate. 

In his early experiments with electro- 
magnets at crvogenic temperatures, 


Autler used a coil of niobium, an un- 
common metal, and was able to get 
magnetic fields up to 10,000 gauss. 


Bevond this force, his coil began to lose 
its ability to conduct electricity. Then 
he found that by winding the niobium 
around a core of an iron alloy, he could 
bring the field up to 25,000 gauss with- 
out beginning to lose conductivity. 
Labs all over the country, including 
Bell Laboratories, the National Bureau 
of Standards lab at Boulder, Colo.., 
Princeton, Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, and 
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DR. AUTLER shows use of 6-0z. supercon- 


ducting coil (white area) in maser. Coil 
provides magnetic field of 6,500 gauss, with 
just a 14-volt dry cell to start current. 


Livermore, Calif., started their own big 
research programs (since augmented by 
other of the nation’s major industrial 
research labs). Physicists at Bell who 
had been studving superconductivity of 
various materials dug into their files and 
found a pertinent report, written in 
1954. 

¢ Materials Problem—According to this 
report, an alloy of three parts of niobium 
to one part of tin had one of the 
highest superconductivity — transition 
points ever recorded—17.9 degrees 
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Here’s a brand new reason 
why you should see 
your Automatic Dealer... 


New center-control stand-up model 
maneuvers in tight areas 


Now you can have the dependability and performance of Automatic 
trucks in a new compact, convenient center-controlled model. Oper- 
ator of new Model FFC stands on a platform ahead of the battery. 
Getting on or off is easy from either side, and he enjoys maximum 
safety and visibility; even high-type batteries can be substituted 
without blocking vision. Using one lever, operator can lift and tilt 
load at same time or control each function independently. 

Compact, easy to maneuver, ideally suited for congested areas, the 
new Model FFC not only offers the greater economy of electric drive 
over straight gas, but means clean, fume-free operation and low 
maintenance. Automatic’s own Class H motors last longer because 
they’re protected from burn-out by special silicone insulation. Avail- 
able in 2000 and 3000 Ibs. capacities. 

Model FFC is in good company. It joins one of the broadest lines 
of industrial lift trucks in the industry. With this broad line, your 
Automatic Dealer can give you professional, unbiased advice on ma- 
terials handling. Call him. Write today for BULLETIN ON NEW MODEL 
FFC TRUCK. 


AUTOMATIC 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Division of The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 
93 W. 87th Street, Dept. DI, Chicago 20, Ill. 
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Kelvin (about —427F). The transition . 


point of a metal is the temperature 
below which it becomes superconduc- 
tive; the higher it is, the more power 
can be put into the coil without loss of 
conductivity. 

This compound of niobium and tin 
looked like a perfect candidate for 
Autler’s supermagnets—until further re- 
search showed it was too brittle to be 
wound into a coil. Now, however, this 
problem seems to have been solved 
neatly, too. 

The Feb. 1 issue of Physical Review 
Letters reported success at Bell in mak- 
ing niobium-tin wire by  encasing 
twisted wires of the two metals in a 
niobium sheath, drawing it into wire, 
and then heating it after it is wound 
in a coil to fuse the metals in the de- 
sired alloy of three parts niobium, one 
part tin. 

So promising are early experiments 
with this wire that Autler says: “It is a 
better than even bet that someone this 
year will be able to produce a working 
magnet of 50,000 to 100,000 gauss.” 
Bell promises more of the wire for 
test purposes very soon. 
¢ Potential Uses—In anticipation of the 
day when the superconducting magnets 
will be commercially available, scientists 
are playing a heady game—guessing 
where the magnets will find their first 
great uses. 

One sure use will be in masers, in the 
communications field. The crystal maser 
(BW—Feb.4’61,p20) operates at cry- 
ogenic temperatures (it is cooled by 
liquid helium in laboratory practice) 
and it contains an electromagnet. So it 
is a natural; replacement of the electro- 
magnet by the much smaller supercon- 
ductive magnet would make a maser 
less bulky, simpler, and ‘cheaper. 

Such a maser using an ordinary elec- 
tromagnet has already been used by 
Lincoln Lab scientists to detect radar 
signals bounced from Venus—a_ long- 
distance communications record of 51- 
million mi. 
¢ Power From Atomic Fusion—Even- 
tually, though, the most important use 
of ‘superconducting magnets will cer- 
tainly be controlling nuclear fusion for 
peaceful power (BW—Aug.22’59,p38). 
The big problem here has been to find 
a way of sustaining the fusion process in 
hydrogen plasma (hydrogen gas ionized 
at temperatures of millions of degrees) 
without letting the heat destroy the 
container. 

The most promising approach has 
been the use of high-intensity magnetic 
fields, 20,000 gauss or more, to hold the 
plasma away from the walls of the con- 
tainer. But it has been fantastically ex- 
pensive to build equipment to provide 
this magnetic field, even for research. 

At Princeton, for example, the stel- 
larator recently built for study of 
plasmas uses a 200-megawatt conven- 
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Magic Matrix used in 


_ Kodak Verifax Copiers 
| gives you extra copies 


for less than 1* each! 


VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 


b 
' Model A Only $99°° 
Other Models to $425. 





WHY PAY FIRST-COPY PRICE FOR EACH EXTRA COPY? SEE HOW 
EXCLUSIVE KODAK VERIFAX FEATURE CUTS COPYING COSTS UP TO 50% 
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Everyone needs extra copies of letters, sales reports, or other office records to 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division 21-4 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send free booklet on Verifax 
Copying savings and short cuts. 


speed communications . . . keep everyone informed. Compare Verifax extra 
» copy costs with those of any other office copier. You'll see what a remarkable 
§ cost-trimmer the Verifax Magic Matrix is. 


Outperforms other copiers, too! In one minute a Verifax Copier gives you 5 


§ dry, easy-to-read copies on white or color-coded bond-type paper. Lets you O Check here if you now have a Verifax 
§ make copies on printed office forms and on both sides of a single sheet. Lots Copier. 
© of other extras. Phone your local Verifax Dealer today for free office Name 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


HANGING HORSES IN MID-STREAM is one 

thing. Changing the rules in the middle of a ball 
game is quite another. Yet this is what seems to 
be reflected in current attitudes toward U.S. 
corporations that previously have been encouraged to do business with the 
world at large through foreign subsidiaries. 

In recent months, the phrase, “‘tax haven” has appeared in the U.S. press 
with increasing frequency. This refers to certain low-income-tax foreign 
countries where many American companies have subsidiaries. The obvious 
implication of the phrase denotes tax avoidance, with further implied over- 
tones of outright dishonesty. 





Cutting through all the complicated red tape of confusion on this subject, one 
simple fact cannot be clouded: a stockholder of a U.S. company with a foreign 
subsidiary derives absolutely no income from the operations of that subsidiary 
until the profits are returned to the U.S. company. And when he receives dividends 
from foreign profits, they have been fully taxed at the U.S. rate. 


Thus, at the very worst, this so-called “loophole” in the law permits 
tax deferral, not tax avoidance. And the legal conditions which have now 
brought on such currently fashionable terminology as “loopholes” and ‘“‘tax 
havens” are not new. 


Tax deferral legislation was enacted by Congress in an atmosphere of 
sincere desire to stimulate the economies of friendly nations, to raise produc- 
tivity and living standards abroad, and, in the process, to help “‘sell’’ the 
American way of life and promote the growth of U.S. business overseas. 


Now it is suggested that tax laws be changed, which will prevent or discourage 
retention of foreign earnings (tax deferment), and which can only discourage 
foreign investment. What the proponents of these suggestions fail to realize is 
that this country is too deeply entrenched in world affairs now to curtail these 
activities without profound repercussions. If we are to compete in world markets 
and encourage the economic development of undeveloped nations, we must give 
incentives and encouragement to private investors. Such investments will, if 
successful, result in the profits being returned to this country, at which time 
they will be subject to U.S. tax. 


In the light of the changes of the past few years, it may now be necessary 
to review—even modify—the rules, even though the ball game is well under 
way. Isn’t it, however, unfair and short-sighted to condemn as selfish or 
dishonest the American businessmen who have caused U.S. trademarks to 
be recognized all over the world, and who have previously been encouraged 
to do so through the utilization of tools provided by the legislators of 
their own government? 


We have just issued our Annual Report covering our operations for 1960. 
Despite the fact that some of our key markets were hit by the economic 
downturn, the diversity of our interests provided the base for the third 
best year in our history. Needless to say, if you are interested in our 1960 
operations, we’ll be pleased to send you a copy. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Makers of Measurement and Control Devices, Instruments, 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets 
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tional power source that cost about 
$40-million to build, but is able to test 
only a small volume of plasma at a 
time. A full-scale model would be im- 
practical, both from cost and from 
power demand. However, a supercon- 
ducting magnet, needing no water-cool- 
ing ducts and virtually no power, might 
reduce the stellarator to reasonable prac- 
ticality and cost. Necessity of main- 
taining cryogenic temperatures around 
the magnets shouldn’t pose any serious 
problem. 

One step remains—to make the nio- 

bium-tin alloy more pliable, more te- 
sistant to deterioration under high-in- 
tensity magnetic forces, and more 
structurally stable under force. Dr. 
Autler describes this as “an exciting 
working and waiting period.” 
e Air Force Lab—Spurred by the recent 
discoveries, the Air Force will finance a 
national laboratory of magnetism to be 
built at MIT. Estimated cost will be 
$9.5-million and the lab is due for 
completion by 1963. Prof. Francis 
Bitter, pioneer in study of highfield 
magnetic phenomena, will direct a proj- 
ect to build a 250,000-gauss_ contin- 
uous-field magnet for more intensive 
research. 

This magnet will have 500,000 times 
the strength of the earth’s magnetic 
field—the force that makes a compass 
needle turn north. It will be used to 
study the behavior of atoms in the three 
principal states of matter: solid, liquid, 
and gaseous. 


Polluted Air... 


. . . plays key role in 
development of - cancer in 
lungs of mice scarred by other 
maladies, USC tests show. 


Tests on mice at the University of 
Southern California Medical School 
show that air pollution plays a key role 
in lung cancer, which will strike an 
estimated 44,000 Americans this vear. 
When smog is inhaled by mice whose 
lungs have been scarred as an aftereffect 
of influenza or pneumonia, the mice al- 
most invariably contract lung cancer, 
according to USC’s Dr.. Dean V. Wise- 
ley. Apparently, a structural change is 
brought about in lung tissue as a result 
of scarring. This cellular change pro- 
vides a ripe site for the cancer-causing 
agents in smog. Malignancy sets in. 

The lung scar theory in lung cancer 
isn’t new. Almost a decade ago, Yale’s 
Dr. Milton C. Winternitz suspected a 
connection between scar tissue and 
lung cancer. Statistical surveys, run on 
thousands of human flu victims, failed 
to support his claim, however. 

In the USC tests, the double connee 
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tion appears to be clear-cut. Mice whose 
lungs have been permanently scarred 
almost always come down with lung 
cancer in an environment of artificial 
smog. Those whose lungs are not scarred 
seem to be able to resist lung cancer 
even in a smoggy atmosphere. Those 
whose lungs are scarred, but who live in 
filtered air, likewise rarely develop lung 
malignancies. 

Wiseley savs that the California re- 

search in no way proves that scar tissue 
plus smog is the only cause of lung 
cancer. But it is a pretty clear warning 
of the dangers in areas of heavy smog 
concentrations. 
e Auto Fumes—In Los Angeles, the 
chief cause of smog has been tagged as 
automobile exhaust. Air pollution ex- 
perts estimate that automobiles pump 
roughly 1,000 to 1,200 tons of hydro- 
carbons each dav into the Los Angeles 
County atmosphere. As a result, the 
legislature has voted to make exhaust 
control devices for cars compulsory just 
as s on as the Motor Vehicle Pollution 
Control Board can decide which de- 
vices are effective. 

At least two companies—of more 
than 20 working to develop exhaust 
control devices—have already submitted 
their plans to the Control Board. But 
deciding may be difficult. The problem 
of exhaust control is tricky by nature. 
Changing the makeup of the fuel isn’t 
much "help without a major change in 
auto engine design; purifiers are bulky 
and difficult to design; direct afterburn- 
ers require preheated air and operate 
at relatively high temperatures; and 
catalytic afterburners have been both 
fairly expensive and not durable. 


Non-Profit Research 
Faces Congress Inquiry 


The House Science & Astronautics 
Committee, headed by Overton Brooks 
(D-La.), is taking a hard look at non- 
profit research organizations—especially 
those running big programs for the mili- 
tary and space agencies. A key point is 
the salaries the organizations pay to 
their professional staffs. 

Non-profit research outfits have 
boomed in the past decade. Many came 
into being fundamentally to take ad- 
vantage of federal contracts—which not 
only involve basic research but also 
often include the technical direction 
and systems management of rocket and 
missile programs. 

Right now, committee counsel Spen- 
cer M. Beresford is touring the country 
to get first-hand knowledge of how the 
non-profit organizations operate. What 
he turns up will determine whether a 
full Congressional investigation will be 
launched. 

* Questionnaires—Detailed  question- 
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At last a low-cost, private TV system 
to cut costs, increase efficiency 


New Sylvania “Direct-Wire” TV goes to work for as little 
as $2150 a month...and look what it can do: 























Guarding security at Bayside, N. Y. Atomic En- 
ergy Plant. TV system checks identification, 
guards vital areas hour after hour without a 
wink. Complete installation took only one day! 



































Doing rounds for nurses at Overlook Hospital, 
Summit, N. J. “Direct-Wire’” TV cameras are set 
in rooms; one nurse in central spot can check 
patients simply by switching channels! 





Merchandising at Bond’s Fifth Avenue. ‘“‘Direct- 
Wire’’ TV boosts traffic, sales; picks up fashion 
show on 3rd floor, transmits it to street floor 
window. Customers see, stop, come in. 





























Monitoring office work at Youngs Rubber Corp. 
Keeps constant watch on special office process- 
ing work in progress. Feeds all information to 
private monitor. 





























Announcing flights for TWA. At Idlewild Airport, 
TWA televises arrival and departure boards, 
keeps passengers posted on flights via TV receiv- 
ers conveniently located throughout the terminal. 


Sylvania “Direct-Wire” TV helps you see your way to greater efficiency 


Pays for itself within a few months of opera- 
tion. No personnel required! Switch it on, 
adjusts itself. Easy to operate as your home 
no special 
uses no 


TV set. Works indoors or out... 
lighting needed. Low power cost... 
more wattage than a desk lamp. 


For more uses, more information, and a free 
visual communications survey of your business, 


mail coupon today ! 


SYLVANIA 


GENERAL TELEPHONE eelecTRONICS “&) 


1 
1 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. : 
Electro-Specialties Division ! 
1740 Broadway (Dept. B) ; 
New York 19, New York - 
CJ Please send more information on Sylvania ! 
“Direct-Wire’ TV and how to arrange a } 
free visual communications survey for my 1 
business. - 
(J Please send leasing information on ! 
Sylvania “‘Direct-Wire” TV. : 


Name 





Company. 





Address. 





City. Zone. State 
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.- use 


All Delta flights carry Air Freight... 
give you next day delivery. Delta’s 
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heavier, bulkier shipments. For in- 
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Delta Air Lines 
General Offices, Atlanta, Ga. 
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naires have gone out to most major 
outfits alreadv. The answers will be 
disclosed at public hearings to be held 
in Washington by early summer. 

Tax exemption and public availabil- 
ity of the scientific results developed in 
programs under government contract 
are sure to crop up, although thev are 
not the main reason for the inquiry. 
Alleged tax abuse by various non-profit 
groups with contracts that pay them 
cost- plus-fees has long been a sore point 
in the scientific community. It is 
charged that the system offers scant in- 
centive to the various institutes to run 
low-cost research projects. 

Another charge that the Brooks com- 
mittee will check is that there has been 
partisanship on the part of one or more 
branches of the armed services in the 
award of research contracts to the 
non-profit organizations. 

Still another charge is that some well- 
paid officials of the non-profit outfits 
hold other jobs with profit-making cor- 
porations—corporations that are handed 
large subcontracts by the non-profits. 
¢ Tax Question—The non-profit insti- 
tutes maintain that the Brooks investi- 
gation will clearly show their innocence 
on all of these charges. Stanford Re- 
search Institute, for example, became a 
taxpayer just this year. 

Its tax status has long been a sore 
spot with commercial laboratories. But 
more recently, SRI claims some of the 
bigger professional management con- 
sultants joined the chorus of critics be- 
cause thev felt that SRI’s deep involve- 
ment in economic research cut directly 
across their path. 

SRI probably forestalled some of the 
criticism by renouncing its exemption 
from local and state taxes from the 
time it operated in 1947. Then, several 
vears ago, the Internal Revenue Service 
began to audit the annual returns of 
SRI and other non-profit research in- 
stitutes with an eye on how much of 
their revenues were derived from activi- 
ties that could be construed as in the 
public interest and how much came 
from proprietarv work. 

In the fear that whopping taxes 
might be assessed retroactively, SRI in 
1958 urged the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to clear up ambiguities in the 
law and to terminate the exemption on 
its proprietary income. The Senate 
didn’t act, but meantime Internal 
Revenue responded to SRI’s urging by 
revising its wa ie of the tax 
code. Effective Jan. 1961, SRI and 
other non-profit se i began incur- 
ring liability for federal tax on pro- 
prietarv income. In SRI’s case, the tax 
could run upwards of $150,000 a vear. 

Depending on what the Brooks com- 
mittee turns up, this could be just a 
start of a general reconsideration of the 
complete status of the non-profit re 
search organizations in the U.S. €No 
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One good way is to have an office fire that 
destroys your vital records. For the sad 

fact is that 43 out of 100 firms losing their 
records in a fire never resume business. The 
prudent thing is to keep your irreplaceable 
records in a Meilink safe carrying the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories ‘‘A” label. There is 


no safer safe in the whole wide world than 


a Meilink “‘A”’ label safe. See your 
Meilink dealer or write for folder to Meilink 
Steel Safe Company, Toledo 7, Ohio. 


with Mewink ii for keops 


Most complete line of safes and insulated products 





Exceptional 
Profit Opportunity! 


COIN-OPERATED 
DRY CLEANING 


Peg Tremendous untapped market for 
inexpensive self-service dry cleaning! 


@ Enormous profit potential in 
ECON-O-WASH/ECONO-CREST 
laundry and dry cleaning store fran- 
chises now available. 


PE Backed by the world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of professional laundry and 
dry cleaning equipment! 


Pe Minimum cash down.. 
your equipment financed. 


Peg Take advantage of this revolution- 
ary new business opportunity offered 
by the only company with experience in 
both coin-operated laundries and pro- 
fessional dry cleaning manufacture. For 
complete information, (no obligation) 
write: 

Mr. J. A. Coleman: 

Small Equipment Sales, Dept. BW-422 
American Laundry Machinery Industries 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Div. of The McGraw-Edison Co. 


. 90% of all 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


”o 


Consulting engineers, govern- 
ment and private, influence the 
expenditure of many billions of 
dollars a year. Newsweek de- 
livers more such engineers per 
advertising dollar than any 
other general newsweekly.* 
This fact is not surprising. 
Consulting engineers are typi- 
cal of the leadership people in 
industry and government who 
reguire a clear, fair source of 
all the news .. . and who de- 


pend on Newsweek. 


*According to a recent survey by 
Walter Gerson & Associates, Inc. 





..ahead of the news, behind the headlines...for people at the top 


ATOMIC REACTOR, BATTELLE MEMORIAL-INSTITUTE 





In Research 





AT&T Plans Giant Rotating Antenna 
As First Step to Satellite Network 


A 250-ton steel and aluminum rotating antenna (upper 
picture) will be completed this year as the first step in 
American ‘Telephone & ‘lelegraph’s drive to speed re- 
search and development on an active satellite communi- 
cations system. The antenna, 177 ft. long and 894 ft. 
high, is a larger version of the horn antenna that Bell 
Labs operates at Holmdel, N. J. It will be covered by a 
tadome supported by air pressure, about as high as a 
13-story building. James FE. Dingman, AT&T’s chief 
engineer, says the company plans four more radome and 
antenna setups for commercial purposes at its site in 
Maine (lower picture). The first antenna has been of- 
fered part-time on a contract basis to the National Aecro- 
uautics & Space Administration for research work. 

NASA says it is interested, but will take until late 
May or June to make a firm decision, after it decides 
which company proposal to accept for the first active 
communications satellite design (BW—Mar.11’61,p117). 
Among the proposals submitted were: 

* A low orbiting satellite system offered by AT&T, 
which would involve firing 40 to 50 satellites into polar 
orbits. AT&T says this could be done with existing 
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rocket systems, and would make possible an active com. 
munications system within two or three years. . 
* A General Electric project calling for far fewer 
satellites—perhaps only 10. But the satellites would have 
to maintain a very exact geometrical relationship to each 
other, a feat that many scientists think would be very 
difficult with current U.S. rocket boosters. ' 
* An RCA proposal—calling for the firing of three 
synchronized “hovering” satellites to a height of 22,000 
miles—is considered an even tougher test of present 
rocket and missile capabilities. ‘he simplest way to get 
such satellites into position would be to fire them from 
large orbiting space platforms, which won't be feasible 
for the U.S. until about 1965. 
The people at Bell Labs admit that their low orbiting 


active satellites—with their short life expectancy—may | 


have to be replaced some day by a high-altitude system 
But they point out that it is well within present capa- 
bilities to get a working satellite into the 5,000-6,000-mile 


range, and that with low altitudes there will be no prob- 


lem of transmission delay. 


Oral Contraceptive for Dogs 
Called 100% Effective at 15¢ a Day 


After three years of intensive laboratory study, the 
Upjohn Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich., revealed the develop- 
ment of a new veterinary hormone this week. Called 


Prodox, and known chemically as hydroxyprogesterone, f 


the drug is an oral contraceptive for dogs. It is the 
first successful oral preparation of its kind and has been 
used to keep bitches out of heat for as long as two years. 

According to Dr. Gordon G. Stocking, director of 
Upjohn’s Veterinary Div., Prodox is a synthetic version 
of progesterone—one of the hormones that regulates the 
human female reproductive system. It’s 100% effective 
and has produced no ill-effects on 200 or more dogs on 
which it has been tested. ; 

As a result of its findings, savs Dr. Stocking, Upjohn 
is making the product available through veterinarians. 
He estimates that there are 6-million to 8-million female 
dogs in the U.S. that are potential candidates for the 
drug. At an average dosage costing 15¢ per day, this 
could add up to a multi-million dollar annual market for 
Upjohn. 


Research Briefs 


The creation of element 103—an element that, accord- 
ing to one theory, existed only for a few weeks after 
the creation of the universe—has been announced by a 
team of researchers at the University of California. 
Element 103 has no direct practical application, but its 
identification should contribute to man’s fundamental 
understanding of matter and its properties. 


A seismograph, placed three miles below the surface 
of the Atlantic Ocean by Columbia University scientists, 
has made its first recording of an earthquake. ‘The acous- 
tics proved so excellent, according to Dr. Maurice Ewing, 
that this new technique may well soon lead to im 
portant new information about the earth’s structure. 
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In Marketing 


GE Returning to Color Television; 


Claims Improved Product, Servicing 


General Electric Co. is getting back into the color 
television field. Its Television Receiver Dept. will intro- 
duce color sets to distributors in late May, to consumers 
in August. This is GE’s first bid for this market since 
it got out of color in 1956, and follows hard on Zenith’s 
entry earlier this year (BW—Mar.11’61,p87). 

The GE line, using a 21-in. shadow mask picture tube, 
features a color balance stabilizer, developed by GE, 
which it claims overcomes the problem of changes in 
color hue as the picture brightness changes. 

S. Martin Fassler, marketing manager of the TV 
Receiver Dept., said the company believes that “color 
television is now entering the initial phase of mass 
market acceptance.” The company adds that dealers 
are clamoring for color—at least to display—to stay in 
the competitive picture. 

Prices, not yet announced, will be “competitive.” 

From GE’s description of the new sets, it looks as 
if they do not represent the breakthrough in technology 
and price many observers consider essential if color TV 
is to snare a mass market. 

Besides GE, companies now in color T'V, or about 
to be, are Admiral, Emerson-Du Mont, Magnavox, 
Curtis Mathes, Olympic, Packard-Bell, RCA, and 
Zenith. Sylvania has said it may well get on the band- 
wagon before the yearend. 


New Allied Stores Division 
Will Open Discount Houses 


Allied Stores Corp., one of the leading department 
store chains in the country, is going into what it calls 
a “mass merchandising, simplified selling operation.” 
Ir trade parlance, this translates into discount house. 

Last week Allied Pres. Theodore Schlesinger an- 
nounced that the company is setting up a new division, 
Almart Stores. Almart will be a completely separate 
entity, with its own New York headquarters; it will not 
be related to Allied’s merchandising and operating 
policies in existing units. The Almart Stores will be full 
department stores, with primary emphasis on fashion 
and price. 

The company is not ready yet to amplify on what it 
means by mass merchandising or simplified service. 
Neither is it talking specifics on timing and location. 
It does say the units will be established in various sec- 
tions of the country—including markets where Allied 
now has no stores. It adds that it will announce the 
first location shortly. 

The company stressed that the major part of Allied’s 
investment and programing will continue to be in its 
present group of department stores. Thus, it plans a 
new unit of Maas Bros. in Clearwater, Fla., a substan- 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


@ P. 92—Two U.S. World’s Fairs beat the 
drums for business. 


@ P. 102—Advertisers see better weather ahead. 





tial increase in its St. Petersburg store, a new Gertz store 
on Long Island, N. Y., and a new Joske’s in Hous- 
ton. 

The company looks to Almart to help it explore 
possibilities in this field without fundamental changes 
in existing operations. It may be, though, that its 
experience with Almart will suggest “customer appealing 
techniques” that could be applied to other Allied de- 
partment stores. 


FTC Charges Three Publishers 


With Discrimination Among Customers 


The Federal Trade Commission last week moved 
against three publishers, charging that they had dis- 
criminated among their customers in paying promo- 
tional allowances, in violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

Targets were Golden Press, publisher of children’s 
books; Grosset & Dunlap, publisher of Wonder Books 
and Treasure Books, and owner of 50% or more of 
the other two companies; and Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston. The FTC complaints alleged that each company 
has paid allowances to some customers but did not 
make them available to all other customers competing 
in distributing its publications. 

While the publishers did not concede that their 
practices violated the law in any way, chances are that 
they will settle the case—as earlier cases have been 
settled—by consent orders, according to a legal counsel 
for one of them. Another of the publishers, however, 
had no comment. 


Cincinnati Retailers Support Blue Laws; 


Will Stop Taking Phone Orders on Sunday 


While retailers are waiting for a decision from the 
U.S. Supreme Court on Sunday blue laws in several 
states, Cincinnati merchants have taken a step on their 
own to slow down one form of Sunday selling. 

The Cincinnati Retail Merchants Assn. announced 
last week that its members who have been taking Sunday 
telephone orders will call a halt on this practice on 
May 1. At the same time, the association was readying 
a drive to win public support of closing “nonessential” 
businesses on Sunday. 

A spokesman for the association pointed out that 
telephone shopping on Sunday has not generally been 
construed as doing business on Sunday. Merchants 
fighting the blue laws, though, have charged that this 
practice is a way for big retailers to get Sunday business 
even though they are closed. 
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This week the New York World 
Fair 1964-65—in a fanfare of promotiog 
that was to include tugboat rides to thi” 
fair site, a luncheon, and a view of th 
grounds for invited guests from a newh 
built construction tower—staged a Pre 
view Day “celebrating three vears tj 
opening day.” 

The dav before, 3,000 miles away} 
Seattle began its Preview Year prom 
tion for the Century 21 Exposition 
scheduled to open Apr. 21, 1962 
¢ Rival Drums—Both events were jus 
another part of the constant drum-beat 
ing necessary for any fair to rouse th 
enthusiasm of the public and, more inj 
portantly, of private industrv—which a 
ways pick up the biggest tab. But thé 
overlapping promotions also dramatized 
an undercurrent of rivalry between th 
Seattle event and New York’s mammot 
redo of its 1939-40 world’s fair. 

Actually, since the Seattle fair wi 
have long since closed by the time Neg 
York’s opens, there is no real clash bd 
tween the two. Yet in the bid for atter 
tion and participation of industry an 
the world at large, each is supremel 
conscious of the other. 

The two fairs have much in con 
mon—exhibits, new buildings, entertain} 
ment, cultural activities, everything thaj 
typifies an exposition. Both will emph 
size science and technology. Seattle] 
Century 21 E xposition’ s theme is “Mad 
in the Space Age”; New York’s them 
is ‘““Man’s Achiev ement in an Expanding 
Universe.” 
¢ Scope—But there are important diffe 
ences, too. One, as°you might expec! 
is just plain size. The New York World 
Fair is billing itself as a_billion-dolk 
event, stretching its construction figure 
a bit to include the new Throg’s Ned 
Bridge linking the Bronx and Queen 
and its approaches to the fair site ¢ 
Flushing Meadow ($120-million), th 
accelerated federal-state arterial hig 
way program ($95-million), and the ne 
Nationa] League stadium ($17-million 

Even without those figures, th 
1964-65 fair is planned as a whoppe 
with exhibitors and concessionair 
alone expected to lay out $550-millio 
It will cover 646 acres at Flushi 
Meadow, using the same sites and som 
of the same facilities as the 1939-40 fa 

It also has a working arrangemem 
with the city’s big Lincoln Center of th 














Seattle’s Century 21 Expositio 


Pres. Joseph E. Gandy (left) and 

Manager Ewan C. Dingwall of Century 2 
Inc., get a preview of how the fair ¥ 
look when it opens Apr. 21, 1962. Hig 
light of the 74-acre exposition will be t 
$9-million federal science building. 
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riFairs Start Beating Their Drums 


‘orld Performing Arts, which will be finished 
Notio; in 1964. 
to th Seattle’s exposition, just a mile from 
of th the outskirts of the citv’s downtown 
new! center, covers 74 acres with a total in- 
a Pr vestment of something like $80-million. 
"ars t Though far more modest than those 
boasted by the New York fair, these 
awal figures represent a major undertaking for 
TOME. a city with a population of less than 


sition ]-million. 
: And Seattle can make one claim that 
Te jus New York can’t match: Unlike the New 


n-beat York event, its fair is officially recog- 
se th nized by the Bureau of International 
re in} Expositions in Paris, which means the 
ich dt ~— bureau’s 30 member nations can partici- 
ut th pate with government-sponsored ex- 
ratized hibits. 
en th 
nmot |. Born in Controversy 
Ir Wi While Century 21 has been surpris- 
e Net ingly free of any serious infighting since 
sh b@ ~~ it was first conceived in 1955, at the 
atter outset the New York World’s Fair had 
Vv an to vie with Los Angeles and Washing- 
remel ton, D. C., for endorsement by the 
U.S. government. It won that battle 
conf when Pres. Eisenhower appointed a 
ertain commission to settle the squabble (Pres. 
ig thy Kennedy subsequently gave New York 


mphst his blessing, too). 
‘attl'}, = © Moses Maps Tactics—The New York 
“May fair has ubiquitous, strong-willed Robert 
them§ Moses as its head—at once both its 
inding —_—biggest asset and its lightning rod for 
criticism. There have been a number 
diffe} of public skirmishes. The fair argued 
xpec’ with the Paris fair bureau, but failed 
ord} to win even the informal recognition 
-dolhg = granted to the 1939-40 fair. 
figure There were several reasons: Seattle 
Nec got the nod first, and under Paris 
ueen tules only one fair in ten years can win 
site 4 sanction in any one country. Besides, 
), thf international fair rules limit an exposi- 
hig tion to six months—and New York was 











sii ESA Sate 


1€ nei determined to have a two-year affair. , 

illion§ And finally, the fair corporation is Sti inet 
th charging any participating government 

oppe for space—again, against international 

naire tules. 

uillio There have also been hassles with 

Tf some architects and industrial designers, 

| som who think Moses is going to wind up 

0 ff with a hodgepodge of buildings and an 

emeiy = unimaginative theme-structure—the Uni- 


of th sphere (cover), a stainless steel 120-ft.- 


siti) New York World’s Fair 1964-65 


Pres. Robert Moses (left), Bernard F. Gim- 
bel, chairman of the organization, committee, 
and Thomas J. Deegan, Jr. (right), chair- 
man of the executive committee, check 
model of $1-billion exhibit that will rise 
in Flushing, on site of 1939-40 World’s Fair. 
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Baltimore can pour more steel in a 
year than the auto industry uses 


FRESH FROM THE FURNACE is the way you get steel, when 
your plant is in or near Baltimore. If your product calls for steel, 


it’s available locally . 


. from America’s biggest steel plant, with 


a capacity approaching 9,000,000 ingot tons. A couple of the 
nation’s top stainless steel producers are here handily, too... 
along with fabricators of steel and other metals, processors and 
manufacturers of other materials too numerous to mention. And 
Baltimore has much more to offer . . . 


PORT AND TRANSPORT: The 
No. 2 U.S. port in foreign tonnage, 
Baltimore also ships via 3 trunkline rail- 
roads, 175 interstate truck lines, 12 air- 
lines. New expressways and beltways 
abound; more are abuilding. 


HALF-NATION MARKBT: Half 
the buying population of the U.S. is 
within 48 hours bulk-delivery time. Rich 
local markets, Baltimore plus Washing- 
ton, adjoin those of the Northeast, 
South and Midwest. 


SITES OF ALL SORTS: Ideal 
locations for light, medium or heavy 
industry. Urban, waterfront and open- 
country sites have continuing zoning 
protection, good utilities, a nearby 
skilled labor supply. 


TOWN OF TOMORROW: Balti- 
more is building it today. Expediting 
traffic through the new Harbor Tunnel, 
clearing 27 downtown acres for the 
$139,000,000 Charles Center and Civic 
Center, rehabilitating other areas. 


For confidential plant site facts and figures, contact Robert J. George, 
The Baltimore Gas and Electric Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Give your business the competitive advantages of 
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diameter globe of the earth that U.§. 
Steel Corp. is paying for. It will be 
located on the spot where the 1939 
fair’s Trylon and Perisphere once domi- 
nated the scene. 

¢ Strife in City—Then, just a few weeks 


ago, there was a flare-up with a New f 


York City councilman over finances, 
The fair had issued $67.5-million in 
notes to cover costs of putting the 
grounds in shape, but met delays in 
selling the notes. Now the city has 
agreed to pick up $24-million in notes, 
but not before Councilman Joseph T. 
Sharkey and Thomas J. Deegan, Jr, 
public relations man and chairman of 
the fair’s executive committee, had an 
open argument over the city’s role. 

As past head of numerous public 
authorities and commissions, Moses is 
an old hand at dealing with controversy 
in bulling through civic projects. So 
he tends to dismiss with abrupt and 
cole ‘ul language any criticism of the 
fair or any hint it is having troubles; 
“We go through that all the time.” 

On the international front, for in- 
stance, fair officials say they already 
have acceptances from more than 30 
nations, including the U.S.S.R. and the 
Holy See. Some nations belonging to 
the Paris bureau are also planning pa- 
vilions through cooperation of industry 
groups, though not as national exhibits, 
¢ Looking for Backers—As for financ. 
ing, now that city’s $24-million com- 
mitment has been made, Moses is an- 
nouncing formation of a campaign 
committee that will approach industry 
to raise the remaining funds necessary 
for fair ground construction work, which 
has already started. The campaign will 
run for 60 days, with weekly announce- 
ments of progress. From the. start, 
Moses has insisted that financial back- 
ers of the fair, unlike those who picked 
up part of the 1939-40 tab, will be 
fully repaid with interest. “There are 
no serious difficulties,” Moses says. 

Likewise, he says the Unisphere will 
symbolize just what it is supposed to- 
“trite perhaps,” as he told a Brandeis 
University audience recently, “and cer- 
tainly distasteful to lovers of abstract 
art, but we believe easily recognizable 
by the average visitor as symbolizing 
the interdependence of all people ona 
small shrinking planet in an expanding 
universe.” 

Moses has strong ideas, too, about 
the general architecture of the fair. He 
cites the “devastating effects” of the 
1893 Chicago Fair’s classical revival as 
an example of the dangers inherent in 
promoting an over-all fair stvle. Exhibi- 
tors will design and build their own 
pavilions, subject to approval by the 
fair and to certain limits, such as height 
and size. Each company will pay “$4 
per sq. ft. rental each year ($3 fot 
foreign exhibitors) for the ground o¢ 
cupied. What a company’s own archi 
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#TRADEMARK 


SARAN WRAP STIMULATES NEW THINKING! 


How? Because talented Dow researchers see Saran Wrap* as a creative marketing tool. This approach leads to practical 
new packaging materials as well as more economical and persuasive ways to use them. The new Saran Wrap idea? Cookie 
dough in a chub pack. New, different and more convenient, this idea has helped put a leading producer far ahead in his 
field. Expose your packaging problems to this kind of thinking. You'll find that suggestions from Dow make exceptionally 
good marketing sense. Don’t settle for less. Saran Wrap... the superior moistureproof packaging film. <> 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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... at the first sight of the south! 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 


.. . for choice industrial locations! 
STOP... and consider the almost unlimited opportunity 
for growth your plant will enjoy in the Tidewater region 
of Virginia! 


Tidewater offers an ample supply of labor, water, fuel, 
power and gas; exceptional rail, air, motor, highway, 
ship and port facilities . . . linking all markets through 
the vast industrial complex of Hampton Roads. 


Included in this warm business climate are excellent 
living conditions and the world-famous recreational 
attractions of Tidewater. 


For a confidential, cost-free analysis of Tidewater indus- 
trial sites suited to your needs, contact... . 


Clarence H. Osthagen 
Vice President & Executive Director 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


300 Boush Street Norfolk, Va. 
TVDC is comprised of the cities and towns of Boykins, Branch- 
ville, Franklin, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Smithfield, South Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Virginia Beach, Wakefield and Windsor; the counties of 
Accomack, Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Princess Anne and Southampton. 
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STATE-FINANCED COLISEUM will 
house exhibit on the theme “Man in the 
Space Age.”” This will be the main pavilion 
at the $80-million Seattle fair. 


tects and designers come up with, how- 
ever, will be the company’s affair. 


Savs Moses: “lhe fair administration § 


belongs to no architectural clique . . . 
worships at no artistic shrine.” He adds: 
“This will produce endless variety, if 
not uniformity.” 


ll. Who’ll Be There 


Just what the industrial exhibits will 
finally look like is too early to tell. ‘The 
fair itself is too busy coraling new exhi- 
bitors and getting their firm commit- 
ments on paper. 

Many companies already intend to 
exhibit. 
graph Co. is taking 105,000 sq. ft. (two 
vear rental: $840,000) for an exhibit 
that fair officials look upon as setting a 
sort of over-all communications theme. 
General Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., 
and American Motors Corp. will have 
exhibits in a separate transportation 
area of the grounds. Others include 
E. I. du Pont; International Business 
Machines Corp., Aluminum Co. of 
America, National Cash Register Co., 
Liebman Breweries (makers of Rhein- 
gold beer), Edison Electric Institute, 
Owens-Coming Fiberglas Corp., and 
General Electric Co.—to name a few. 


Coca-Cola has 46,000 sq. ft. on 


which it plans to build an ultramodern § 


bottling plant costing more than $1- 
million. Pepsi-Cola will have an exhibit, 
too. Restaurant Associates, Inc., and 
the Brass Rail Restaurants have food 
concessions. 

¢ On Drawing Boatrd—F'ew companics, 





American Telephone & Tele- } 























though, are far enough along in their § 


planning to give even the fair itself 
much of an idea what they will show. 
General Motors simplv says it will have 
something to rival its world famous 
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With acrylates...purity pays off 


AVE 
ion 


ide 
| Celanese acrylates, made by the beta propiolactone process, 
» provide new high standard of purity 


‘in- 


ite 
nd It’s a good bet that Celanese acrylates can give you a better finished product. Gas chromatographs 


W. § demonstrate the unsurpassed purity inherent in this unique Celanese production method. This purity 
on i. e : 
oT means consistent reaction rates and more complete conversion of monomer to polymer. 


51. F You'll finish in the money if you start with Celanese acrylates in the production of paints, paper, 
rit, F 


nd leather, textiles, floor polishes, and other polymeric applications. Write for 48-page booklet. 





od Celanese Chemical Company, Dept.568-D, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Celanese® 
CS, | ) 

elt 

elf Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America. 

| Canadian Affliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 

yA, Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
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Mr. Theodore O. Hofman 










Overseas Plant...” 


Division, The BORDEN COMPANY 


“After considerable research,” 
writes Mr. Hofman, “we decided to 

locate our dry milk packaging plant in 
Mallow, County Cork. The remarkable incentives offered 
by the Irish Government played an important part in 
our decision.” 


During the last three years over one-hundred new mdus- 
tries from all parts of the world have come to Ireland to set 
up operations. Manufacturing primarily for export, their 
products range from cranes and pianos to food. 


Ireland’s incentives to manufacturers and processors are 
particularly enticing. You receive ten years exemption 
from income tax on export profits, plus a further five years 
reduced taxation. Outright, non-repayable cash grants 
help you build your factory, equip it with machinery, 
and train your workers. 


Other advantages include preferential treatment for your 
products in many countries, reasonable wage scales, am- 
ple power, and a plentiful supply of English-speaking, 
interested, intelligent labor. 


Why not write today for details. The Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority’s office in New York is ready to assist you 
with information about your specific industry. 





If you can use air freight, Shannon Free Airport 
offers ready-to-occupy factories for renting, as 
well as cash grants, and tax exemption until 1983. 











IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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ADEN COMPANY 
PICKS IRELAND ! 


“Ireland Offered the Ideal 
Location For Our Newest 


Theodore O. Hofman, President, Borden Foods Company 
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ment in an Expanding Universe,” is th 
theme of the New York fair. It will replac 
temporary tower now under construction. 


Futurama of 1939: “We hope to sho 
some of the dramatic possibilities i 
transportation and living that techn 
logical progress can bring to reality 
too many years hence.” 

General Electric is known to b 
working with Walt Disney, and Owen 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. is trying t 
arrange some sort of marina or smal 
boat dock. 

The fair has set aside seven acres fo: 
a federal exhibit. It hopes to establish: 
Franklin National Center of Science & 
Education, which it suggests could b 
a permanent affair. If Congress ap 
proves such a permanent display, 1 
would be one of tlie few building 
remaining once the fair closes. The 
Unisphere, unlike the ‘Trylon an 
Perisphere, will be permanent, as wil 
the New York City Building and th 
amphitheater, both left over from 1936 
—but that’s about all. Flushing Mex 
dow will be restored as a park. 


lll. Seattle, 1962 


Seattle’s Century 21 is already wel 
on the way to completion. It became 
more than just a dream in 1957 whe 
the Washington state legislature appr 
priated $7.5-million for an exhibitioi 
that would emphasize science. Thi 
was combined with an already author 
ized $7.5-million city bond issue t 
refurbish Seattle’s civic center. Wher 
the show is over in October, 1962, the 
city will have a set of new building 
and some permanent attractions. The 
state and city have both already at 
thorized additional funds to be certaii 
of completion on time. 
¢ Business Kick In—Led by such men 4 
Edward E. Carlson, head of Wester 
Hotels, Inc., William S. Street, presi 
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The President of Swingline believes in 










man- 
ship” 








PROOF: SWingline’s spectacular 8-page booklet* in 
the April issue of MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED. 


A FIRST TWO WAYS: 
1. FOR SWINGLINE because it’s the first time a stapler manu- 
facturer has ever inserted an 8-page booklet in a national 
magazine. 
2. FOR MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED because it’s the first time 
this magazine has ever carried such a booklet. 


AND HERE’S MORE EVIDENCE OF SWINGLINE “FIRSTMANSHIP”: 

First to invent “open channel” loading for jam-free performance. 

First to bring modern design to office staplers. 

First to develop a pocket stapler for only 98¢. 

First to introduce a high compression staple gun for only $4.95. 
By constant research and product development, Swingline has helped broaden 
the market for staplers. That is why today Swingline is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of staplers for home and office use. Whatever your stapling 
problems, you can depend on Swingline to help you solve them with better, 





longer-lasting equipment. 


*"TIPS FOR TACKING” book- | ! 
let will sell Swingline’s 
Staple Gun to more than | 
1,300,000 MECHANIX it 
ILLUSTRATED read- | 
ers. If you'd like a copy, | — 
send us your name and | = = 
address. ; 





FEATURED IN 


MECEHEANIX 
ILLUSTRATED 


A FAWCETT PUBLICATION 
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Pa e ® 
No. 27 INC. LONG ISLAND CiTy 1. NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF STAPLERS FOR HOME AND OFFICE 























sew: FTA RWOOD Sik 





the modern touch at a modest price... 


To clients or customers, Harwood makes it obvious that you’re up-to-date and suc- 
cessful. And its beauty and comfort is wonderful for office morale. For a modest 
investment, you can add the modern touch of Harwood seating. Its outstanding 
flexibility permits use in executive and general offices, reception and lounge areas, 
and conference rooms. For all the facts on Harwood’s long-lasting strength, float-on- 
air cushioning, wide selection of colors, fabrics and bases, and low prices, see your 
Harter office seating specialist at his Seating Center or write us. 


For literature and the name of your nearest Harter dealer, just clip this coupon, 
attach your name and letterhead, and mail to: ; 


' HARTER CORPORATION, 411 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan. 
' Canada: Harter Metal Furniture, 139 Cardigan St., Guelph, Ont. Mexico: Briones-Harter, S.A., Lago Iseo 96, Mexico 17, D.F. ! 


SPECIALISTS IN SEATING AND SEATING ONLY FOR OVER 30 YEARS. 
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dent of Frederick & Nelson department 
store, and Joseph Gandy, a Ford dealer 
now president of Century 21, Inc, 
Seattle businesses are kicking in $4.5. 
million by buying 6% debentures, pay- 
able out of revenues. 

Private business stepped in to build 
the $3-million space tower (cover) as a 
permanent commercial venture. The 
550-ft. needle will have a revolving 200- 
seat restaurant and an observation tower 
on top. 

Rapid _ transportation—95 seconds 
from downtown Westlake mall to the 
fair—will also be a private venture. The 
Alweg Corps. of Seattle and New York 
are building an overhead monorail with 
a capacity of 10,000 passengers an hour. 
Though it will come down after the 
fair is over, the system is being billed as 
the “rapid transit of the future.” 
¢ Science Pavilion—But by far the big- 
gest coup of Seattle’s world’s fair group 
is a $9-million appropriation by Con- 
gress—biggest of its kind it ever made— 
for a permanent science pavilion and 
exhibit. On Feb. 21—at a radio signal 
transmitted by Sen. Warren Magnusen 
(D-Wash.) in Washington, D. C., and 
bounced off the moon—ground was 
broken for the biggest of the planned 
exhibits at the fair. 

Right now Seattle officials, led by 
William Street, are out beating the 
bushes for big exhibitors. They already 
have AT&T and General Electric signed 
up for major installations, now are seck- 
ing other major companies with big 
ideas. Others committed include Na- 
tional Cash Register, a forest products 
industry group, the three major alumi- 
num producers as a group. In all, 36 
companies have made firm deals for 
space. The push now is for more big 
names. 
¢ Countries Coming—Foreign nations 
definitely committed include Canada, 
United Kingdom, Japan, Thailand, 
Greece, Vietnam, Yugoslavia, and _ six 
African countries. Century 2] is ccr- 
tain that it will have all 30 membcrs of 
the Paris Bureau of International FEx- 
positions. 

Donald Deskev Associates, Inc., New 
York industrial design firm, has the job 
of filling the state-financed Coliseum, 
obtaining the exhibitors, designing the 
exhibitions, and installing them. Exhib- 
itors pay $14.90 per sq. ft. for space 
in any Century 21-constructed build- 
ing, $4.90 for rental of ground for erec- 
tion of their own pavilions. 

When the fair ends, Seattle will have 
as new permanent structures the federal 
pavilion (with the General Services Ad- 
ministration to determine its use), an 
18,000-seat sports. arena, a small $00- 
scat theater and banquct hall, the space 
tower, and the 10 buildings that will 
house foreign exhibits—plus a_ re 
furbished civic concert and convention 
hall. END 
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She may get 
the message here, 


but... 





your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she’s ready to buy 


No matter what market your advertising is designed to 
cover, the Yellow Pages completes your advertising- 
selling job. Your selling message in the Yellow Pages 
will reach your “ready-to-buy” prospects . . . and will 
help them decide what and where to buy. 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can cover 
your precise markets by choosing any combination of 
4,000 directories across the country. And one contact, 


one contract, one monthly bill cover your entire program. 
To find out more about this Yellow Pages service that 
will make your regular advertising pull more results, 
contact your National Yellow 
Pages Service representative 
through your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 
ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


NATIONAL 














INRODUCING! 
OREGONS 
INSTANT 





New Industrial 
—_ ene to 
“ order for you. 
eeys-ey9 & «The Port of 
Portland’s 
channel main- 
tenance pro- 
gram of dredg- 
ing earth from 
the Willamette 
and Columbia 
river channels, has created 4 indus- 
trial sites in the heart of Portland’s 
traffic pattern. 





1,272 acres of freshly made land with 
rail, truck, air and deep water ship- 
ping facilities at your doorstep. 


Write today for your FREE Sample 
of Instant Real Estate, and a de- 
tailed information brochure. 


Better Industrial Home- 
making from INSTANT 
o_o REAL ESTATE 


Filia product of the 
1, 4, PORT OF PORTLAND 
<=" COMMISSION 





Write: 5848 N. Lagoon Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
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The Ad Men See a Pickup 


Their customers show signs of loosening the purse 


strings. And the government regulators, notably FTC’s Dixon, 


are beginning to talk somewhat less toughly. 


As they assembled this week in 
Washington, D. C., members of the 
Assn. of National Advertisers tried to 
see ahead through the hazy horizon of 
the New Frontier and the dark clouds 
of the recent recession. Their cautious 
predictions called for slightly better 
weather on both these fronts, where 
conditions had looked quite black a few 
months back. 

e Ad budgets that have been held 
back on a wait-and-see basis are being 
released. Although spending in most 
media may drop for another month 
or two, it should definitely turn up 
after that. By the third quarter, adver- 
tising outlavs will again be setting new 
records. 

e The ad executives have been 
finding that the new Administration 
isn’t so anti-advertising as its first an- 
nouncements suggested. The new 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Paul Rand Dixon, showed that 
he had no intention of laving aside the 
big stick wiclded against false and mis- 
leading advertising in the waning 
months of the Eisenhower Adn:inistra- 
tion. Dixon revealed that he is adding 
some sharper weapons to the advertis- 
ing policy armory. But the Administra- 
tion speakers also expressed regard for 
advertising’s motive force in “getting 
America moving again.” 

Dixon scotched widely circulated re- 
ports that he intends to concentrate 
more on restraint of trade than on ad- 
vertising abuses. Saving that “historv 
teaches that phony advertising can do 
its dirtv work before it can be stopped,” 
Dixon announced a couple of new pro- 
cedures to speed issuing of cease and 
desist orders. Further, FTC is seeking 
Congressional authorization to issue 
temporary restraining orders pending a 
trial. The commission would hold this 
power in reserve, as a sort of ultimate 
weapon to be used only in case of flag- 
rant abuse. But it feels that its exist- 
ence would effectively discourage adver- 
tisers from using delaving tactics. 
¢ Normal Course—Advertisers rarely 
risk FTC’s wrath by continuing an ad 
after the commission first finds it ob- 
jectionable. But where they have con- 
tinued, thev have shown that the ad 
campaign can run through its normal 
life cycle before FTC can complete 
proceedings against it. 

Dixon went to considerable !ength 
to point out that many ad abuses in- 
volve not only local operators but a 


number of big national advertisers and 
their agencies engaging in deliberate 
legal brinkmanship. A spokesman for 
Standard Brands, Inc., indicated just 
how rough this New Frontier justice 
can be for a large company. He figured 
the commission’s investigation of its 
oleomargarine advertising had cost the 
company about $150,000 even before 
ITC issued its citation. 

The consensus of the advertising ex- 
ecutives ran this way: Under Dixon, 
FTC will be a little rougher on adver- 
tising than his predecessor, Eisen- 
hower-appointece Earl W. Kintner. 
This disappoints those who had hoped 
FTC would shift its focus to restraint 
of trade. But it promises a milder 
Administration attitude than indicated 
during the clection campaign, when 
some Democrats talked of such  strin- 
gent measures as a tax on advertising. 
¢ Housecleaning—Dixon closed with 
the almost predictable plea for the in- 
dustry to clean its own house. Privately, 
FTC concedes that complaints against 
false and misleading advertising aren’t 
what’s filling the Congressional mail- 
bags (and hence putting pressure on 
the commission). It’s more the com- 
plaints against annoving advertising, 
advertising that FTC can touch only 
by exhorting the industry to do better. 

Many of the convention’s speakers 
echoed this annovyed-with-advertising 
plaint. Speaking for the eggheads, 
critic Marya Mannes lashed TV adver- 
tisers for “pitching too low and treating 
us like the mentally retarded.” Walter 
Barlow, president of Opinion Research 
Corp., offered both reassurance and 
criticism from his company’s research 
on opinion-leader consumers. 

These opinion leaders, who are the 
trend-setters in accepting new prod- 
ucts, expressed greater-than-average re- 
ceptivity to advertising. But they also 
voiced more resentment. Very few of 
these opinion leaders faulted advertis- 
ing as being “deceitful or dishonest.” 
But significantly high percentages ob- 
jected to it as “exaggerated,” “‘annoy- 
ing,” or “misleading.” 

ANA took a step in the direction sug- 
gested by these critics during the con- 
vention. In a strongly worded telegram 
it urged American Broadcasting Co. to 
rescind its decision to increase commer- 
cial time given to the network’s affiliate 
stations next season. Already an ANA 
committee that monitors T'V commer- 
cials reports “hundreds” of recent in- 
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stances in which affiliates of all three 
networks have piled up commercial 
time in excess of the stipulated three 
minutes per half hour. In some cases, 
stations have run as many as eight min- 
utes of commercials in a half hour. 

¢ Uptum Ahead—The ANA meeting 
probably took place just at the time 
when recovery thinking is starting to re- 
place recession thinking in advertising 
allocations. In total, ANA members 
thought the recession hadn’t chopped 
more than 5% to 10% off 1961 budgets 
in comparison to 1960. But budgets 
are one thing, outlays another. Many 
ad executives report that thev have been 
under orders to hold back on actual 
spending until their companies could 
get a clearer indication of the economic 
outlook. Now they are getting authori- 
zations to use these funds. This more 
optimistic attitude shows up particularly 
in orders for next season’s network TV 
time. These commitments provide good 
lead indicators of ad spending, since 
networks must sell further in advance 
than other media. 

Most ANA members think this up- 
turn is past due. An analysis of the bud- 
get cutbacks shows why. Budgets for 
packaged goods (soaps, toiletries, foods), 
where advertising and sales occur close 
together, held up and even pushed 
ahead during the past few months. But 
advertising for consumer durables and 
industrial goods, where current advertis- 
ing pays off in more delayed sales, suf- 
fered the sharpest cutbacks. In some 
cases, budgets were pared by 25%. So 
this future-effect advertising, which 
should be leading sales, is actually drag- 
ging behind. 

Vice-Pres. H. D. Bissell of the Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. ex- 
pressed the industrial ad _ executive’s 
prevalent complaint. “We are particu- 
larly susceptible to reduction or post- 
ponement of budget when the show- 
down comes between reducing § sales 
manpower and the alternative of cutting 
business paper, technical, or corporate 
advertising.” 

It was this kind of recession behavior, 
indicating top management’s lack of 
faith in advertising during rough times, 
that prompted ANA to launch a two- 
vear project in 1959 designed to answer 
this key question: “How can we get 
better evidence of the results of adver- 
tising in relation to the costs?”” Adver- 
tising manager R. H. Bolin of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. reported that 
publication of the project’s findings is 
imminent. 
¢ Specific Goals—While the recom- 
mendations vary widely from industry 
to industry, they follow a common 
course in advocating that top manage- 
ment take advertising’s function out of 
the vague category of “increasing sales” 
and assign it a specific, measurable ob- 
jective. END 
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AT IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


We Have Spent Over Half a Century 
Proving it Pays to Produce a Quality Product 
Portland Plant, Florence, Colorado, near the site of 


Ideal’s pioneer cement plant, where Mr. Charles 
Boettcher established the first Ideal activity. 


At the turn of the century when Mr. Charles Boettcher, founder 
of Ideal Cement Company, first started in the cement business, 
he firmly established the point that company growth and a 
future for cement demanded a quality product. 


Over the years, as Ideal Cement Company has built new plants 
in new locations, the name “Ideal’’ has ever been a byword for 
quality and dependable product performance. A consistent pro- 
gram of plant improvement has been maintained. There has 
been no compromise on good housekeeping, laboratory control, 
or the development of more efficient methods of production. 


Ideal’s plant system today, with its annual productive capacity 
of 40 million barrels of cement, is a testimonial to the funda- 
mental soundness of pioneer company policies, and to the pro- 
gressive outlook which has permitted it to grow with the 
expanding futures of the areas Ideal serves. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 





LISTED ON THE NEW YORK AND PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGES 


SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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MERMAIDS submerge among the fishes to hold sign greeting PRES. WOLFSON, after some difficulties, coaxes Jinks, the 
Wometco stockholders. Girl at right wears aqualung. They didn’t sea lion, into balancing a ball on her nose. Legend proclaims: 
go into the Seaquarium’s big tank—it’s the habitat of sharks. “Wometco is on the ball.” Cameramen made Jinks nervous. 


KA Florida E 


Annual meetings used to be somber 
affairs held in stuffy, dimly lit audito- 
riums, with company executives often 
most interested in one item on the 
agenda: a motion to adjourn. But in 
recent years, there has been a trend 
toward the unusual—giving stockhold- 
ers a treat instead of tedium. 

Last week, a little-known but fast- 
growing Florida company, Enterprises, 
Inc., gave one of the splashiest annual 
meetings ever (pictures). It entertained 
its stockholders on the grounds of its 
latest acquisition, the Seaquarium—a 

‘ , tourist attraction about five miles south 
pS SS SSS SH ev Tae 
BUSINESS CHARTS were displayed in an exotic setting. Stockhelders seemed to enjoy ° Laughs and Splashes—The sharehold- 
the al fresco meeting in one of their prize properties, except for the daytime heat. ers got not only a full report on how 


WORKING CAPITAL 
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HIGH POINT of animal participation came 


when Pinky, the penguin, strolled across stage 


with copy of annual report under her “arm.” The expense of empty seats is due to the 
desire of the 200 shareholders present to get up into the shade of the aluminum roof. 


ompany Entertains Its 


as a “white elephant” when Wometco 
picked it up a vear ago and turned it 


their company was doing in its diversi- 
fied activities in television, theaters, 
and vending machines, but also a few 
good belly laughs and a chance to feed 
the sea lions and other water animals. 
It was, as one observer remarked, “a 
meeting with a porpoise.” 

Wometco’s president, Mitchell Wolf- 
son, had only one real worry about the 
meeting—the weather. But the Florida 
sun was as bright as the annual report— 
Wometco sales rose 24% last year to 
$12.6-million, and net earnings rose 
43%. The “Golden Aquadome,” a new 
$150,000 anodized aluminum roof, 
shaded the stockholders. 

A big part of this increase came from 
the Seaquarium itself, which was known 
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into a moneymaker. Wolfson thinks 
last week’s meeting will give the Sea- 
quarium another big boost when the 
shareholders go home and tell friends 
and neighbors about their day. Wo- 
metco also got a big play in the news- 
reels and shot a lot of film of its own 
that will be shown over its four televi- 
sion stations, including WTVJ in 
Miami. 

e Nervous Reaction—While all the 
people involved reacted well to the 
meeting, there were some hitches in the 
animals’ reaction. Jinks, the sea lion, 
had a hard time balancing a ball (printed 
with the slogan “Wometco is on the 


JUNIOR ACHIEVERS, guests at the an- 
nual meeting, enjoyed feeding Jinks, the sea 
lion, in her big tank behind the arena. 


Owners 


ball’) on his nose, and Pinky, the 
penguin, seemed more willing to take 
the annual report he was carrying into 
the pool instead of to the rostrum. And 
Corky and Sparky, twe big porpoises, 
threatened a proxy fight when they were 
asked to leap 10 ft. and crash through 
a paper-lined hoop. 

In the end, they did their jobs, but, 
as one man suggested, thev might have 
performed much better if they had been 
given shares of Wometco stock instead 
of fish. 

All the hoopla, as well as the good 
annual report, resulted in an extra plus 
for the company—the stock (over the 
counter) shot up from $13 to $20 dur- 
ing the week. END 
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Before moving in to organize, 


labor sizes up employee inter- 
est plus a company’s strength 
and position in its industry. 


“Why me?” cries the nonunion em- 
ployer, smiting his forehead. ‘Why 
did that union organizer pick my plant 
instead of somebody else’s?” 

A great many employers have asked 
this question since the first organizer 
handed out his first leaflet. Some, how- 
ever, don’t really believe there are logi- 
cal answers. They regard an organizing 
campaign as a purely chance misfortune, 
like being struck by lightning. Others 
feel it’s a matter of attracting a union’s 
attention—just get mentioned in the 
newspapers and you get organized, they 
say. 

Union officials think both notions 
are pretty funny. “Would an employer 
run a sales campaign at random?” thev 
ask. “Would he wait for a newspaper 
clipping to tell him about a potential 
market?” 
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It’s a lot more methodical than that. 
e Early Cognizance—W hen a union at- 
tempts to organize Plant X, it’s not be- 
cause the union has just learned of its 
existence. The union probably heard 
about it a week after it opened. A 
worker wrote a letter. Or an employee 
mentioned it to his brother-in-law, who 
mentioned it to his own union officers, 
who mentioned it to the appropriate 
union. 

Or the official responsible for the 
region noticed it in the course of his 
rounds. Or a competing emplover 
fingered it during a union negotiating 
session (“How can you expect me to 
raise wages when that new Plant X pays 
less than I do right now?”). Or the 
union learned about it through normal 
industry channels—publications, trade 
shows, word-of-mouth. 

But the first awareness of a plant’s 
existence isn’t enough to cause the 
union to station its organizers at the 
plant gate. The union may decide the 
plant isn’t a worthwhile target. Perhaps 
the workers show no interest when a 








How a Union Picks Its Targets 


union representative conducts a quick 
survey, or the union is busy elsewhere, 
or the company produces goods that 
are on the fringe of the union’s juris- 
diction. 

¢ Determining Factors—If the union 
later decides to start a campaign, it’s 
because changed conditions have made 
it a worthwhile target. Three basic ele- 
ments determine this: employees’ de- 
sire for a union, the plant’s position in 
the industry, and its future as a going 
concem. 

A financially sturdy company, employ- 
ing several thousand disgruntled workers 
and occupying a pace-setting position in 
its industry, would score 100% on this 
scale. 

A company in bad financial shape, 
whose two workers love the boss and 
whose products neither affect nor com- 
pete with anybody else, would score 
close to zero. 
¢ Varying Approaches—Different unions 
weight the elements differently. 

To a union with a relaxed view of 
jurisdiction, operating in a largely un- 
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When Pepsi-Cola 
telegraphs 530 bottlers... 
things happen fast! 


=) WESTERN UNION ) WESTERN UNION = 











TELEGRAM TELEGRAM 
JAMES GOODING, JR. PHILIP HINERFELD 
PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO.—DENVER, COL. PEPSI-COLA CO.—NEW YORK CITY 
PEPSI SPONSORING NBC-TV SPECTACULAR “YOUNG AT HEART” REQUIRE TOTAL OF 75 SPECIAL “YOUNG AT HEART” DISPLAY 
STARRING JANE POWELL, FRIDAY, APRIL 28. PROMOTION MATERIALS UNITS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. HAVE ALREADY ARRANGED TIE-IN 
TIEING IN PEPSI THEME IN PRODUCTION AND AVAILABLE PROMOTIONS IN 53 SUPERMARKETS. EXPECT MORE TO FOLLOW. 


IMMEDIATELY. HOW MANY DISPLAY UNITS CAN YOU USE? 
PHILIP HINERFELD, PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, NY 


JAMES GUUVING, JR., PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO.—DENVER 


mee “i 
FAM JANE POWELL 


bd PEPSI TV MUSICAL SPECIAL 


"YOUNG-AT-HEART 





y 


SPECTACULAR PROMOTION? Say it in a spectacular way as Pepsi did to 530 bottlers . . . by 
telegram! People respond to telegrams. Result? Things happen fast. When busy companies use accurate, 
action-getting telegrams, they save time and money. Good reasons for you to wire for action! 


Western Union... for action! 








1. Polyethylene is chosen for 
squeeze bottles because it: 


(a) travels safely 


(b) comes in a variety 
of colors 


(c) resists chemicals 


What’s your score on 
“nackaging with polyethylene’? 


(Exciting uses hold profitable ideas) 





2. Applying protective 
polyethylene film to this 
2000 gal. tank takes: 


(a) 30 minutes 
(b) 30 seconds 


(c) 15 minutes 





3. Wrapping bread 
automatically in 
polyethylene film: 


(a) reduces rewraps 


(b) averages 43 


loaves/min. 


(c) keeps bread softer 





POSS Soeeereceseeseveseseseseseeseee 


ANSWERS 1. Check all three. They’re just a few reasons why polyethylene 


squeeze bottles have become so popular. 
2. (b)—Only 30 seconds! Previous materials took 15 minutes. 


3. Check (a) and (b). (c) is a standard feature of polyethylene film. 


If you have questions — about plastics and their potential for your business— 
please ask us. We'll be glad to answer on the uses of polyethylenes, epoxies, 
phenolics, styrenes, and vinyls. Just write or call any of 
our offices or write Dept. IK-19D, Union Carbide Plas- 
tics Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, UNION 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. In Canada: 


CARBIDE 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 12. 


BAKELITE and Union Cansipe are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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organized area, the most important fac- 
tor might be the workers’ eagerness for 
a union—promising quick returns in 
dues-paving membership for a moderate 
expenditure of time and money. 

Eagerness, of course, is a_ relative 
thing. Barring strong-arm tactics or 
illegal collusion between employer and 
union, no one ever organized a plant 
against its workers’ will. But how much 
positive desire a union needs to build 
on varies considerably. A tepid interest 
in unionism might qualify a work force 
as a good organizing prospect in Pitts- 
burgh or Detroit. A much higher de- 
gree of enthusiasm would be required 
to give the union the same chance of 
victory in a_ hostile Southern com- 
munity. 

One international union, burned to a 
crisp by repeated defeats among South- 
erm workers who had backed it before 
community pressures were brought to 
bear, now requires that two-thirds of all 
emplovees sign membership cards before 
it will petition for a Southern election. 
It does so, it savs, to shield the workers 
from retaliation and itself from bank- 
ruptcv. 

On the other hand, a union that has 
its industry fairly well organized might 
choose a target less to gain new mem- 
bers than to protect the members it al- 
ready has. Here the most important 
consideration might be the plant’s com- 
petitive position and ability to affect 
industrywide standards. A nonunion 
company that pavs substantially below 
the union scale or undersells union com- 
panies will draw organizers like a mag- 
net. So will any nonunion emplover if 
the rest of his industry is tightly organ- 
ized. 

“A cloak-and-suit manufacturer who 
thinks he’s going to operate nonunion 
is out of his mind,” an International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union ofh- 
cial said. 
¢ Teamsters’ Tactics—The organization 
most preoccupied with a company’s f- 
nancial state is probably the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. The 
Teamsters’ research department may do 
a complete financial analysis of the pros- 
pective target (“We have to know how 
long he can stand up to a strike’). 

In addition, organizers may devote 
months to talking to employees before 
the decision is made. Veamsters or- 
ganizers actually gave out leaflets and 
visited workers for half a vear before 
deciding against a full-scale campaign 
at the  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barnev, 
Inc., department store in St. Louis. 

“We might have won, but it would 
have taken several years and lots of 
staff,” a top Teamsters official said. 
“We had other uses for our resources— 
campaigns we knew would pay off 
faster. We'll be back when the odds 
are better.” 
¢ Victory in Defeat—But sometimes a 
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The Magic Lantern was a major advance in visual 
communication. However, the slide itself remains 
extremely inefficient for mass information storage. 


Computers, today, use mass storage of digital 
information in the form of punched cards or tapes, 
magnetic tapes, magnetic drums and core matrices. 
Making this kind of digital data visually legible 
is a business at which LFE excels. 


Our SM-2 is but one of a complete line of display 
devices that translate from digital language, any 
dialect, to visual language at the rate of 20,000 
characters per second. This soft copy may include 
alpha-numeric and abstract symbols, schematics, 
graphs, charts or maps. 





“Change the Slide, Please’ 


The SM-2 can accept, translate and display a 
full page of information in less than a second. The 
direct view storage tube will hold the display for 
at least 20 minutes or erase it in one second. 


Unique advantages are convenience — the display 
unit can be in a remote location, such as your 
office — efficiency — any page of information de- 
sired can be viewed and then erased, without the 
necessity for filing or destroying — speed — a page 
of material, consisting of 128 lines, is translated 
in less than one second — flexibility — both tabular 
and abstract data on a single display — super- 
position — a number of displays may be superim- 
posed for composite study. 


LABORATORY FOR ELECTRONICS, INC. «+ Boston 15, Massachusetts 


SYSTEMS, EQUIPMENT & COMPONENTS FOR AIRBORNE NAVIGATION + RADARand SURVEILLANCE + GROUND SUPPORT 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING «¢ MICROWAVE INSTRUMENTATION ¢ AUTOMATICCONTROLS e¢ AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 
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CINCINNATI 


a city of stability and vitality 





Soon a brand-new, jet-age bridge and expressway to link airport and city 


By the end of 1962...only a 
15-minute limousine ride 
to downtown Cincinnati 


You'll no longer be making the familiar 
complaint to your fellow limousine or taxi 
passenger, ‘‘It’s taking us longer to get to 
town from the airport than it did the 
500-miles to get here in the air.’’ 


Not in Cincinnati. Not when the new Ohio 
River bridge and the new expressway from 
downtown Cincinnati to the Greater Cin- 
cinnati Airport are completed by late 1962. 


Incidentally, a $20 million, 5-year plan of 
airport improvement is moving ahead at 
top speed. Already completed: modern new 
terminal facilities through which 1% million 
passengers will pass in 1961; new runways 
for fastest jet service; and nearing comple- 
tion the new $750,000 airport hotel, the 
Barkley House. 


Of course, what gives the Cincinnati Indus- 


trial Area its biggest advantage in cutting 
down travel time (by jet, train or car) for 


executives, salesmen, and service person- 
nel headquartered here, is its fortunate 
geography. It happens to be at the center 
of a 500-mile circle which takes in half 
the business conducted in the U.S.A. It’s 
close to markets. It’s close to raw 
materials. It’s close to the hearts of de- 
partment heads, and treasurers with an 
eye on travel costs and shipping costs. 

Like to know more of the advantages of 
locating your new plant, branch or head- 
quarters office in the city closest to 
America? We can get the facts to you fast. 


For complete and confidential information 
about the Greater Cincinnati Area relating to 
your own specific problems and needs, write Mr. 
Ernest S. Fields, President, The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


leew mwnweccccweeccccce 





The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Area with an ad: 
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The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


te and dependable supply of gas and electricity. 
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company occupies so important a posi- 
tion in its industry that the union must 
exert organizing pressure even when it 
doesn’t expect to win. 

Several years ago the Textile Workers 
Union of America lost a highly pub- 
licized campaign against Burlington In- 
dustries, Inc., the nation’s largest textile 
chain. It marked the drive a success be- 
cause ‘Burlington raised wages to kee 
out the union, and this enabled TWUA 
to get raises from its organized employ- 
ers without pricing them out of the 
market. 
¢ Southern Problem—No union can af- 
ford many such “successes.” The high 
cost of failure and the hardly lower cost 
of success are the major reasons why 
unions think twice before embarking on 
a Southern campaign. 

“If we looked at it from a profit and 
loss angle, no union would go into the 
South,” according to an official of the 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union. 

One of RWDSU’s recent successes, 
he recalled, was a three-year campaign 
that cost the union $75,000—for or- 
ganizers’ salaries and expenses, legal 
fees, relief payments to fired workers, 
printing bills—and netted 150 mem- 
bers. At a per capita dues rate of 85¢ a 
month, it will take the international 
union 49 years to get back its invest- 
ment. 

Even so, most unions would agree 
that the company was a worthwhile 
target. A Southern victory builds morale 
among Northern members, whose wages 
and working conditions are threatened 
by unorganized Southern workers; it 
brings under contract a plant that is 
more likely to expand than to contract; 
and it gives the union a foothold in an 
area of potential membership. 
¢ Gaining a Foothold—The foothold is 


‘important. Not only do rank-and-file 


members serve as link and pipeline to 
unorganized workers, but they make 
particularly convincing spokesmen for 
the union during a campaign. In addi- 
tion, their future presence at the polls 
on Election Day discourages law en- 
forcement officers from interpreting the 
law too lavishly in the unorganized em- 
plover’s favor, some veteran organizers 
say. 

‘The United Auto Workers is well 
aware of the importance of a foothold. 
In cases where an unorganized company 
is important to the industry—say, a die- 
casting plant—the union may maintain 
contact with pro-union employees for 
years until the time is ripe for a cam- 
paign. 
¢ Reappraisal—UAW tackles the prob- 
lem of organizing systematically. Re- 
ports of branch plant openings, for 
example, receive immediate attention. 
However, lately the union’s organizing 
officials have begun to wonder whether 
some of the traditional methods haven’t 
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AIRLESS POLE GUNS 


A 


SPRAY GUNS 


AUTOMATIC SPRAY GUNS 


from DeVilbiss apply almost anything that pours—far faster than 
any contact-application methods. They’re part of DeVilbiss’ complete line of matched equipment for 
coating and finishing, that includes: dip and flow coaters, air compressors, air and fluid hose, spray booths, 
industrial ovens, spray washers, air-replacement units, dust collectors, “turn-key” finishing systems. 


t 


FOR TOTAL SERVICE, CALL 


DeEVILBISS 


Talk to DeVilbiss about all your 
spray-coating requirements 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY, Toledo 1, Ohio. Also Barrie, Ontario; London, England; SGo Paulo, Brazil. Branch offices in principal cities. 





from the 
company — 
and kept 
the boss 
smiling! 


The employee was looking for greater security for his family. 
The company wanted to cooperate. And the man from New 
England Life had the answer: a Split Dollar Insurance Plan. 
It works this way. Employee and company share the cost of an 
insurance policy on the employee’s life. The firm pays that part 
of each year’s premium equal to the increase in cash value; the 
employee pays the balance. If the employee dies, his family 
receives substantial proceeds from the insurance, while 
the company is reimbursed for every dollar it has paid. 
Thus, the employee can give his family a great deal of pro- 
tection at very little cost (and is in a better financial position 
without being in a higher tax bracket). And the company 
strengthens its hold on a valued man with their investment 
completely protected . . . Is there an opportunity here for you? 
A New England Life agent can help you find out. He’s the man 
of opportunity for businessmen. Call him soon. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company: All forms of individual 
and group life insurance, annuities and pensions, group health coverages. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


Dept. B-2 
501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. 


Mail me more information on the subject. 
VOM. =. Soin ais cle cs Os Ehaw Ave aes ccs oh 
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gone out of date with the conditions 
that created them. 

“In the old days, you walked up to 
a plant, gave out leaflets, and waited 
for the workers to revolt against intoler- 
able wages and working conditions,” 
one official said. “No more. Emplovers 
are smarter nowadays, and the govern- 
ment limits what they can do to wages 
and conditions even if they're not. 

“The employer still can’t duplicate 
union grievance procedure or union 
protection of a man’s job security—but 
these are benefits a worker finds hard 
to understand unless he’s experienced 
tlem. We need to shift to a long-term 
approach, to change our techniques and 
place more emphasis on education.” 
¢ New Technique—The UAW quietly 
started testing this theory in an Eastern 
city three months ago. By letter, leaflet, 
and advertisement, the union invited 
nonmembers to a fortnightly class in 
unionism. Approximately 30 came. The 
lecturer dealt with such topics as how 
unions function, the role of unions in 
the economy, and laws that affect work- 
ers—from the union’s viewpoint, of 
course, but with no pressure and no at- 
tempt to sign up members. 

Most of the students listened politely 
and went home. But several concluded 
that organization might be a good thing 
for them. They themselves broached the 
subject. As a result, the UAW has cam- 
paigns going in two plants where it 
never before roused interest—and classes 
will open shortly in a neighboring city, 
the union says. 
¢ Long-Range Planning—The Textile 
Workers Union also is experimenting 
with the long haul and the soft sell. 
Since January, the union has distributed 
half a million “‘semi-educational” leaflets 
on union contracts, medical care of the 
aged, and unemployment compensation 
at more than 200 Southern mills. 

Some of the leaflets included cou- 
pons to be returned to the union (“I 
am glad to give my support to the cam- 
paign of TWUA to establish federal 
standards for unemployment compensa- 
tion. You are hereby authorized to turn 
this over to the appropriate Congres- 
sional committee.”), but the resulting 
collection of names and addresses is 
onlv a fringe benefit, the union insists. 
Basically, the leaflets are institutional 
advertising, designed to keep the un- 
ion’s name before its public, a spokes- 
man. said. 

“Some day some of those workers 
will get fed up with the workloads or 
the wages or the wav a foreman pushes 
them around,” the TWUA officer said. 
“When that day comes, we want them 
to rmember TWUA, and to remember 
it as a good union, interested in the 
things that are important to them.” 

“We can’t always pick our targets,” 
he said. “Sometimes we have to wait 
for the targets to pick us.” END 
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Owens-Illinois Paper Products Division Plant, Chicago Architects-Engineers: Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, Chicago, Illinois 
Associates: Owens-lllinois Engineering Department 


AUTOMATED CONTAINER PLANT HEATED BY 
BsG Hydre-Fic FoRCED HOT WATER SYSTEM 


The high manufacturing efficiency of this 225,000 sq. ft. auto- 
mated plant is matched by the efficiency of its heating system. 
Both office and factory workers are kept comfortable by a 
forced hot water system using B&G pumping and other 
Hydro-Flo equipment. 

The selection of B&G Booster and Universal Pumps was 
dictated by the record of these units for quiet, vibrationless 
and dependable operation. They are not ordinary commercial 
centrifugal pumps, but are specifically designed and built to 
meet the exacting requirements of circulated water systems. 
Over 3,000,000 are operating today in heating and cooling 
systems. 

Other B&G products installed in this outstanding building 
include ‘“‘SU”’ steam-to-water converters and an Airtrol System 
for the positive elimination of air from the system. 

BeG Engineers will gladly provide detailed information on 
this more efficient, more economical method of heating with 
circulated water. 


=) Bett & Gossett 


G COM PAN Y 
® Dept. GP-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Other plants at Chicago, Illinois « Midland Park, N. J. 
Longview, Texas « Gladstone, Michigan « Broomfield, Colorado 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto 16, Ont. 
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Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Refrigeration Compressors Centrifugal Pumps Heat Exchangers Oil-less Air Compressors 


















In Labor 


Goodyear, Firestone Reach Bargain 
With Union That Sets Precedents 


Major rubber companies and the United Rubber 
Workers apparently will reach agreements over master 
contracts this year with a minimum of haggling—that 

if two settlements in recent days provide a pattern. 

"Agreements reached first by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. and then by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. broke 
in two ways with past bargaining patterns in the industry: 

* Goodyear achieved what major tire companies 
have been seeking for several years—the right to bargain 
on separate rates for tire and non-tire plants. 

¢ Then, on Tuesday, Firestone and URW veered 
away from past practices to negotiate a master contract 
and a wage agreement at the same time; in the past, 
wages have been separated from other contract issues 
in rubber bargaining. 

Firestone put into immediate practice the setting of 
different rates for tire and industrial products plants— 
with a two year agreement giving 74¢-an-hour raises in 
five tire plants and 34¢ in non-tire plants, effective this 
June 5, and 7¢ more in tire plants and 4¢ in industrial 
products operations on June 11, 1962. 


Union Hiring Halls O.K.’d by Court 
Unless Discrimination Is Proved 


The Supreme Court this week eased union hiring 
hall restrictions developed by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board through the years. In a series of rulings, 
the court said, in effect, that union-run hiring halls are 
legal unless the NLRB can prove discrimination against 
nonunion workers. 

The Taft-Hartley Act permits hiring halls—used prin- 
cipally in construction and maritime industries—but bars 
restricting their use to union members. The NLRB 
has held that unions that run halls must show specif- 
cally that they are nondiscriminatory. The court said 
the burden of proof must be on the NLRB. It ruled 
in specific cases: 

A Teamsters hiring hall contract with the Cali- 
fornia Trucking Assn., which required hiring on a 
seniority basis, wasn’t discriminatory on its face. Con- 
ceding that a hiring hall may encourage union membcer- 
ship, the majority said this did not mean the union 
— illegally, barring proof to the contrary. 

The NLRB could not impose penalties against 
a union and/or employer because the board “inferred” 
that a hiring hall operated by the Carpenters was 
illegal. The decision upset an NLRB policy of requir- 
ing that union dues be refunded for a period of six 
months before the violation occurred. The board had 
no authority to impose such a sanction, known as the 
Brown-Olds policy, the court said in a case involving 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc. 
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¢ The International Typographical Union can de- 
mand that mail room foremen be union members 


hired through their hall. The NLRB erred, said the 
court, in assuming that the nature of this practice was 
discriminatory without specific evidence to substantiate 
it. The employers were the News Syndicate Co., Inc., 
and Dow Jones & Co. 


Contract Gives New England Teamsters 
Long-Term Wage Hike of 58¢-Plus 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
more than 300 New England employers last weekend 
reached agreement on a new three-year contract that 
calls for at least 58¢ in wage increases, including 5¢ an 
hour payable each Oct. 11 for three years beyond the 
contract termination date. 

Under terms negotiated with IBT Pres. James R. 
Hoffa guiding the unionists, some 16,000 workers will 
receive an immediate 10¢ increase; 8¢ next Apr. 11, and 
10¢ more Apr. 11, 1963. Pay will go up another 5¢ an 
hour each Oct. 11 for a six-year period, from 1961 
through 1966. A cost-of-living ‘clause, effective June 1, 
1963, “could raise pay even higher. 

The contract stipulates that any wage increase won 
by the Teamsters in the Central States negotiations in 
February, 1964, must be granted to the New England 
drivers, too. However, the Hoffaled IBT negotiators 
failed to win a common expiration date with the Central 
States unionists. 

IBT also added 5¢ an hour more in fringes in the new 
pact, to bring the contract package to 63¢. 


Bargaining Revived in West Coast Strike 


New efforts to end a strike against 127 metal trades 
companies were under way this midweek in the San 
Francisco area, with bargaining on an employers offer 
of 6¢ to 10¢ an hour in raises this year, 5¢ to 9¢ an 
hour more in 1962—with an additional cost-of-living 
adjustment then if warranted. 

The offer by members of the California Metal Trades 
Assn. was similar to one made before the start of a 
walkout early this menth. A majority of the striking 
International Assn. of Machinists lodges rejected the 
settlement a week ago, but one large unit O.K.’d it. 


NLRB Sets Organizers’ Election 


The National Labor Relations Board ruled last week 
that organizers, business agents, and educational direc- 
tors of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union have the right to their own union. An election 
will be held within 30 days. 

The ILGWU, backed by ALF-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, opposed a staff union; it contended that the 
relationship of organizers and other staff aides to the 
employing union makes it inappropriate for them to 
have a union of their own. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
APR. 22, 1961 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


The Cuban crisis has put the U.S. in a tougher spot, at least in terms 
of our international standing, than any event since World War II (page 27). 


Midweek sampling of informed opinion around the world by Business 
Week correspondents demonstrates that pretty clearly. (Official silence is 
being kept, of course, in most friendly capitals.) 


Paris: In his first attempt at brinkmanship, Pres. Kennedy seems 
less skillful than the old master, John Foster Dulles. With Dulles, Wash- 
ington’s stake usually rested on the power of U.S. forces and not, as in 
this case, on those of a small rebel group. The great hope at midweek is 
that the President’s private information on the Cuban situation, which led 
him to back the invasion, is more accurate than it appears from Paris. 


London: The government, though sympathetically silent, obviously is 
very worried. It suspects the timing in Cuba has been all wrong, that there 
will be hell to pay in the U.N. unless there is a popular uprising soon in Cuba. 
But such an uprising will surprise the British if it happens. 


Beirut (Lebanon): Even pro-Westerners in this part of the world are 
expressing sympathy for Castro. Opinion here is that the U.S. is trying to 
make up in Cuba for recent setbacks in Laos and in space. The official Cairo 
view is that the U.S. faces a situation comparable to Britain’s during the 
Suez attack of 1956. 

New Delhi: A government official unconnected with foreign affairs 
thinks Kennedy is taking a leaf out of the Soviet-Chinese book. This was 
“inevitable sooner or later, but it is not a good thing for U.S. Ambassador 
J. Kenneth Galbraith, who just presented his credentials this week.” 


Rio de Janeiro: The Cuban counter-revolution is regarded as an affair 
between the U.S. and Cuba, and not between the rebels and the Havana 
government. Most informed people privately hope Castro will go down fast, 
but practically nobody is saying so. Many think the U.S. is losing face and 
should act decisively. Then, it would at least be respected. 


Buenos Aires: News of the Cuban invasion has been received with 
general apathy, and newsboys can’t even sell papers with screaming head- 
lines. Informed opinion is that if Castro’s defeat is quick and clean, most 
people will be thankful—but if the struggle drags on, Communist-inspired 
propaganda and demonstrations may well swing public opinion against the 


U.S. 


There’s nothing stodgy about the budget presented to the British Parlia- 
ment this week by Chancellor of the Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd. It breaks 
new ground in several respects, shows the economic flexibility and political 
confidence of Britain’s Conservative government. 


For example, Lloyd has asked for two new “economic regulators”—one 
of them to control consumption, the other to prevent manpower hoarding 
and to stimulate labor-saving investment (page 68). Both are meant to 
increase the government’s emphasis on fiscal rather than monetary measures 
for leverage on the economy. 


Equally important is the decision to make a sharp cut in the personal 
surtax on earned income. This is to provide more incentive for business man- 
agers and professional people and, hopefully, to channel more personal sav- 
ings into investment. But Lloyd has blended restraint with incentive; his 
program would produce a large surplus in the current budget and the smallest 
deficit in the over-all budget in many years. 
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It adds up to a fiscal policy meant to speed up growth in the British 
economy without endangering the position of sterling. This meets the fre- 
quent criticism in Britain that the Conservatives—in their concern for the 
pound—have inhibited economic growth. 

Note, too, that the budget makes an almost complete break with past 
Conservative efforts to formulate economic policies that would be tolerated 
by the Labor opposition. Because of the surtax cut, Labor is angrily opposing 
the budget. 

The government’s next step, sometime this year, may be a broad tariff 
cut. This, in combination with the budget, would prepare the economy for 
the competitive impact of a British linkup with the European Economic Com- 
munity—something that now seems to be in the cards. 


Don’t be misled by optimistic reports out of the Congo. 

True, the fighting is at a virtual standstill. Very likely, however, this 
will be only temporary. The rivalries that set off the combat are as unbridled 
as ever. 

On the optimistic side, there is Pres. Kasavubu’s agreement to cooper- 
ate with the U.N., especially in reorganization of the Congolese National 
Army. Another bright note is that the army of pro-Communist Antoine 
Gizenga—Lumumba’s successor—is reported to have accepted the authority 
of Kasavubu’s chief of staff, Col. Mobutu. 


But Kasavubu has made it clear that he won’t play ball with the U. N.’s 
chief representative in the Congo, Rajeshwar Dayal, who is in New York for 
consultations with Secy. Gen Hammarskjold. 

Neither has Kasavubu agreed to let U.N. troops back into the port of 
Natadi. U.N. forces withdrew from the port last month after losing a mili- 
tary engagement with Kasavubu’s troops. 

Damaging hopes for an early Congolese “confederation,” Kasavubu 
has agreed that all foreign advisers should be expelled from the Congo unless 
they were hired by his government. That includes the Belgians retained by 
Moise Tshombe, premier of secessionist and wealthy Katanga Province. 

Tshombe won’t go for this. His army, the best-trained in the Congo, 
has many Belgian officers and noncommissioned officers. His government 
also has Belgian civilians at the top level. 


The U.S. seems to be heading toward another banner export year. 
For several months now, export sales have been running at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $20-billion, slightly ahead of last year. 

Machinery definitely is a bright spot. One giant in the electrical equip- 
ment field is already doing so well that it estimates a 20% increase in 
exports over last year. Also, there’s lively interest, both here and abroad, 
in U.S. machinery exports financed by the Export-Import Bank (BW— 
Apr.1’61,p37). 

Rubber products are doing well, too. One manufacturer touts its 
foreign sales as 10% better than 1960. 

Chemical exports are at least holding their own despite the growing 
capacity of overseas manufacturing facilities. Consumer durables, especially 
TV sets, should be ahead of last year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 22, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Push-button yards 


..- another goed reason for shipping Rock Island 






















With freight trains highballing at near maximum speeds for existing 
equipment, reductions in shipping time must come from something 
other than increased train speed. The Rock Island has found one 
answer in automation...push-button yards that have drastically cut 
average classification time for freight movements. This achievement 
of modern electronics and communications advances your freight 
hundreds of miles, means faster deliveries, less damage, and better 
car location service. 

Push-button yards are but one reason why the Rock Island is known 
as the railroad of planned progress. In addition, split-second commu- 
nications; better, faster piggyback service with ramps that blanket the 
system; strategically located direct interchanges; experienced, “ 
conscientious personnel; and modern, trouble-free is 
ment all add up to fast, efficient shipping. 

Your Rock Island representative will be glad 
to help you put this effective combination 
to work for you. Call him. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
The railroad of planned progress 
.. geared to the nation's future 

Chicago 5 














The nearsighted MISTER MAGOO says 
... ‘1945? Who could forget that year? 
Eagle-eye Magoo was mustered out of 
the Aircraft-Spotting Command, and 


lamp. Happy birthday, Slimline! Zounds 
—they don’t make these telescopes like 
they used to!’ 





3 reasons why 
General Electric 
Slimline is America’s 
most popular 
8-foot fluorescent 


Any time you see a long, unbroken line of fluorescent 
light, chances are good it’s a General Electric Slimline 
lamp. Over the years, the G-E Slimline has proved ... 

1. You can cut parts maintenance almost in half. A 
G-E Slimline system has about half as many parts as 
a standard 40-watt system, yet it produces the same 
amount of light. 


2. You get 5% higher efficiency from General Elec- 
tric Slimline lamps than from standard 40-watt fluo- 
rescents. You get more light for every dollar of 
electricity. 

3. You can make your place look better. Slimlines start 
instantly, with no blinking. They have an excellent 
record of uniformity and long life because of General 
Electric’s outstanding quality controls and manufac- 
turing experience. Available in all popular colors. 

There are 14 combinations of tube length and diam- 
eter to fit your space requirements. Specify General 
Electric on your next order for slimline lamps. 
General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-13, Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





© UPA 
PICTURES, INC, 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric invented the slimline. 
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Los Angeles had not yet begun to 
stir early last Monday morning when 
two dozen lawyers arrived at the offices 
of Title Insurance & Trust Co., in the 
heart of the city’s financial district. 
They emptied their briefcases of docu- 
ments and checks, verified their ac- 
curacy, and turned the load over to the 
title company with a sigh. A messenger 
then hustled the papers to the county 
recorder’s office. 

He had to be there before the office 
opened at 8, to be sure there would not 
be a cloud on a title in what was one 
of the largest cash land deals in U.S. 
history: ‘Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp.’s $43-million sale of its West 
Los Angeles properties to a joint ven- 
ture of the Aluminum Co. of America 
and Webb & Knapp, Inc. 

Eighty acres of indoor plant were 
leased back to Fox. On the 180 acres 
of former back lots that remain, Alcoa 
and Webb & Knapp intend to build 
Century City (picture), the largest pri- 
vately financed urban development in 
the U.S$.—$500-million worth of apart- 
ment houses, office buildings, a hotel, 


| shopping and other facilities, 


* Something for Each—Although there 


| was little drama at the title company, 


save for the phone call from the mes- 
senger that all was well, everyone was 
fully aware of the importance of this 
huge transaction to the principals: 
To Fox, the deal means not only $43- 
nillion in cash but also the good chance 
of further profit from redeveloping its 
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FAMOUS MOVIES and TV series were filmed in the Twentieth cola Fox sets that are here being mowed down by a fie. 


Model City on Old Movie Lots 


leased-back 80 acres for commercial or 
residential use after a minimum of five 
vears. 

To Alcoa, it means not only gains 
over many years from investment in real 
estate but also a spectacular showcase 
for aluminum as a building material. 
Reynolds Metals Co. is also showcasing 
its product, though by a different 
method (BW—Apr.15’61,p153). 

To Webb & Knapp, it means the 
chance to develop a highly desirable 
piece of land in an ideal long-term 
partnership—one that permits it to com- 
bine its real estate knowhow with Al 
coa’s cash and credit. 
¢ Four-Year Pull—As clear-cut as this 
deal sounds, it was not easy to consum- 
mate. By the time ground is broken 
in a few weeks, four years will have 
elapsed since Spvyros P. Skouras, pres- 
ident of Fox, first toyed with the idea 
of selling the land. 

Like all the movie companies, Fox 
had been hit by one problem after an- 
other: television, a decree against own- 
ing theaters, the rush to independent 
production, the rising cost of making 
movies. In addition to all the other 
consequences was the cut in the num- 
ber of movies that Fox produced—and 
the growing share that were produced 
on location. 

This change in movie economics 
made one thing clear to Skouras: Fox’s 
260 acres were worth more as real es- 
tate—particularly the 160 acres of back 
lots where sets, dating from the colonial 































CENTURY CITY will follow general ideas 
in this model, with shopping center and 
office buildings in foreground scheduled 
for first phase of construction. 
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Did you know that Mutual Benefit Life offers a con- 
tract right to change to a higher or lower premium 
policy, and under a most favorable provision — more 
favorable than that of most companies. This is 
especially valuable to professionals, whose earnings 
start later, peak quicker, drop earlier. Find out 
more about MBL’s Seven Significant Benefits, 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY -~ SINCE 1845 














TRUCKSTER, 






Now with all-new, 
die-cast aluminum engine with 


Tt meets every light trans TWICE the POWER 


portation challenge — the 

Cushman Truckster_ with the ad- With either engine, the Truckster 
vanced Twin Super Husky two cyl- delivers greatest economy, inside 
inder, 18 HP engine. More live the plant or on the street. Low 
power than ever before—a new high initial investment; minimum oper- 
level of efficient performance. ating, maintenance costs. All-weath- 


For applications with lower power €F cab optional. 


requirements, the Truckster is avail- _eeen 
able with new Super Husky C= CUSHMAN MOTORS 














9 HP engine. nn” 989 No. 2Ist, Lincoln, Nebraska 
rc Pp FE FE ge A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
Truckster Cost NAME 
CCM Nar ti Analysis report COMPANY. 
Report now available and descriptive ADDRESS 
SIA Ome Tice literature. CITY. STATE ane 
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mansion built in 1934 for Shirley Tem- 
ple’s Little Colonel simply sat idle, 
while all around them Los Angeles and 
its suburbs boomed. 

Skouras got the ball rolling. He first 
hired Homer Hovt, a Washington land 
expert, to make an estimate of what 
the land was worth. Hoyt came up with 
figures that supported Skouras’ inten- 
tions, but Skouras thought the land was } 
worth more than Hoyt said it was. 

He then hired Edmond E. Herrscher, 
a man with both merchandising and | 
land development experience, to take 
charge of the property development for 
Fox; engaged architect Welton Becket 
to draw up a master plan; began talking 
to developers such as Webb & Knapp’s 
William Zeckendorf. 
¢ Deals Fall Through—In April, 1959, 
after months of talk, Skouras and Zeck- 
endorf shook hands on a deal: Webb & 
Knapp would pay Fox $56-million in 
installments over 10 years, would lease 
back 80 acres to Fox for 20 vears. 

That deal fell through, however. 
Zeckendorf gave a higher priority to 
building a hotel in New York, and he 
didn’t have the cash for both. So in 
May, 1960, he arranged to sell his 
rights to Kratter Corp. and negotiated 
with Fox for new terms: $43-million in 
cash. Within a month, however, Krat- 
ter also pulled out. 

Given a second chance, Zeckendorf 
decided to stay in, on the new all-cash 
basis. He sold the hotel site and, after 
weighing several alternatives for raising 
capital, approached Alcoa. He had come 
to know Alcoa particularly well since 
spring of 1959, when thev discussed 
Alcoa’s providing the aluminum for 
his proposed hotel. In August, Alcoa 
acted favorably on the Fox venture, 
and Fox’s shareholders approved in Oc- 
tober. Closing was set for this week. 
¢ Fits With Alcoa—Such a proposition 
might have been too far afield for 
Alcoa in the old days when it, as the 
giant of U.S. aluminum, tended to be 
set in its wavs. But during the 1950s, 
Alcoa had demonstrated a new vitality. 

It had done a number of unexpected 

things—from sponsoring Guy Lonm- 
bardo’s racing of an all-aluminum jet 
hydroplane to sponsoring the much- 
discussed television show, See It Now. 
It had made a major breakthrough in 
aluminum for construction by building 
its 30-story aluminum-sheathed home 
office building in Pittsburgh. 
e Fox Interest—Fox shareholders had 
to be reassured that the new $43-million 
agreement was superior to the old one 
for $56-million. There was no doubt 
that the all-cash feature of the new 
one was attractive, but the pledge of a 
more orderly development and the fea- 
ture of a 99-year leaseback were even 
more convincing. 

A developer picking up the land in 
parcels while paying the $56-million in 
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That’s why Ramblers have multiplied so fast 
in fleets throughout the country! Rambler 
works for less for Utilities, Rental and 
Leasing Companies, Governmental Agen- 
cies, Jobbers and Distributors and many 
others. When fleet operating costs are 
evaluated by company executives and fleet 
administrators, the vote goes to Rambler! 
Conclusive proof of Ramblers’ low first cost, 
low depreciation, and low operating and 
maintenance costs! Evaluate a 1961 Rambler 
under your own operating conditions. 
Demonstrators available—no obligation. 





A Plus Service 

The American Motors Fleet Department 
will co-ordinate purchases of Ramblers 
among Dealers throughout the country. 
This service includes both outright pur- 
chases and those involving trades. 


Leasing Arrangements Available 

If your firm leases fleet units, ask your 
leasing company for low Rambler rates 
or write us for the names of leasing com- 
panies in your area with whom we have 
working arrangements. 


America’s Only Fleet-Proved Compact Car 


See Your Rambler Dealer Or Phone Or Write 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT— Dept. C-422 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 





Now I See What They Mean When They Say, 


“JOY MODEL G CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS 
TAKE LESS THAN HALF THE NORMAL SPACE” 


Joy Model G Centrifugal Compressors take less than half the space of units 
of comparable output. Advanced aerodynamic concepts permitted a com- 
pressor design which was both highly efficient and extremely compact. 
Further savings in space were achieved by using an integral gear, and mount- 
ing the compressor and drive on a single base plate. 

Model G Compressors have many design and construction features which 
assure low maintenance and low power consumption. They are available in 
six frame sizes with capacities from 500 to 15,000 cfm—at 5 to 20 psig on 
air service. Model G machines are capable of handling gases other than air. 
Special constructions, materials and seals can be supplied to suit any gas 


being handled. 





Joy can also supply multi-stage centrifugals, axial flow and reciprocating 
compressors from 15 to 15,000 hp. Whatever your compression requirements, 
Joy can supply the answer. For more complete information on the Model G 
Centrifugal Compressors, write for Bulletin 2547-56. 


AIR MOVING EQUIPMENT FOR ALL INDUSTRY a, OY 
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2547 yao ate Single Stage Multi-Stage 
Compressors Centrifugal Centrifuga! 
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Joy Manufacturing Company 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


in Canada: Joy Manufacturing Company 
(Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario 





installments might have had to resell 

the land to raise cash, leading to helter. 
skelter development. And the Oppor. 
tunity to develop its own 80 acres after 
five years will permit Fox to cash in| 
on land values that will have been jn. | 

creased by Alcoa and Webb & Knapp | 
—without need for Fox to shell out at 

cent. (Fox still would produce movies | 
at its Western Avenue studios in Los | 
Angeles and on its 2,300 acres in Mali- 

bu ‘Canyon north of the city). 
¢ Joint Venture—Originally, Alcoa and | 
Webb & Knapp decided to form a cor § 
poration, 91091 Corp., to develop the | 
Fox land. In keeping with its reluct- | 
ance to seek control of such develop | 
ment corporations—it does not want to 

offend real estate developers who might 
be its customers—Alcoa wanted to pat | 
wit only 40% of the capital. 

For Century City, this policy was { 
changed partly for tax reasons, the two | 
dissolved the corporation and con] 
tracted to set up a joint venture a 
which Alcoa would provide the finane- 
ing— both for the land purchase and 
for develoment— and Webb & Knapp | 
would handle development. 

Toward the purchase price, Alcoa | 
obtained a $12.5-million mortgage loan | 
from the Equitable Life Assuranee | 
Society of the U.S. on Fox’s 80 acres 
and sold its own notes to two Pennsyl- 

vania pension funds—$13-million to the 

Public School Employees Retirement 
Fund and $5-million to the State Em- 
ployees Retirement Fund. 

In return for its money-raising, Alcoa 
gets title to the property and two 
thirds of the profits; Webb & Knapp} 
gets one-third of the profits. 
¢ Flexibility—One of the key reasons | 
behind this change lies in the apparent | 
incompatibility of the two partners, 
a huge manufacturing company and a 
good-sized real estate concern. In the 
early stages, Webb & Knapp might be 
able to match Alcoa’s cash as money 
was needed. But the future was un 
certain. Some day Alcoa might want 
to throw in more money to speed up 
the development than Webb & Knapp 
could afford to match without selling 
some properties it wanted to keep. 

This way, both Alcoa and Webb & 
Knapp stand to benefit. Alcoa gains the 
confidence of knowing that, at least as 
far as financing is concerned, it will 
not be held back by its associate. And 
Webb & Knapp enjoys a stake in a 
long-range development of property, in- 
stead of merely buving land wholesale 
and then retailing it for a profit as it 
otherwise might have had to do. 

Plans have been changed since Beck- 
et’s original design, and quite likely 
they will change again, but the first 
stage will include at least a 1 3-story 
ofice building and the shopping cen- 
ter with a department store for Broad 
way-Hale Stores, Inc. END 
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How much and how long do you pay | ! 
a disabled employee? <= 


Whether injured or ill, whatever the trouble, he may be dis- 
abled for months—even years. And he needs financial help. 

What’s your policy? Continue him on full pay? On part pay? 
Take up a collection? Suppose several employees are stricken— 
what then? How about other awkward problems caused by 
death and old age, as well as by disability? 


For more and more companies, there’s a sensible and eco- 
nomical solution to these and other difficult personnel problems 
—a New York Life Group Insurance Plan. Such a plan, fitted 
to your needs, can help you formulate and carry out sound, suc- 
cessful policies to the benefit of everyone in your company. 


Ask your New York Life Agent to tell you about the many 
interesting plans New York Life offers business organizations 
large and small. To modernize your present program, or to set 
up a new one, call your Nylic representative, or write: New 
York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 10, 
N.Y. (In Canada: 443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont.) 





IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE: To help 
employees better understand your company 
benefits . . . to point out that your contributions 
to group insurance actually represent “tax-free 
income’ to each employee, New York Life offers 
Nyl-A-Plan, a personal consultation service. 
What’s more, through Nyl-A-Plan, individual 
insurance for personal or business purposes may 
be obtained at lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


New York Life 


Leader in Business Insurance 


Life Insurance - Group Insurance - Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 





President, The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 


Charles Spahr tells 
why he feels 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
is better than ever 


“From our point of view, Cleveland-North- 
east Ohio, widely known as ‘the best location 
in the nation,’ is now better than ever. The 
area has shown a steady growth in industrial 
output and in population. Of even greater 
importance, it is within 500 miles of more than 
half the nation’s population—and it is abun- 
dantly supplied with facilities to reach this 
market by air, water, rail or road. To anyone 
engaged in marketing, this means a growing 
opportunity for the future.” 





BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION. Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
is within 500 miles of 75% of America’s industries, 60% of the 
population, 8 out of 10 of the nation’s top markets. 


LAKE WITH A DUAL ROLE. Primarily, of course, Lake Erie 
means an unlimited amount of cool water; but with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, it also means world outlets for our products. 








RESEARCHVILLE, U.S.A. Cleveland 
ranks 1st in Ohio, 4th in the nation, 
in research facilities. About 350 
companies and over 16,000 workers 
are engaged in research here. 





TRANSPORTATION HUB. “The 
best location” is served by nine 
scheduled airlines, eight railroads, 
and is near the Ohio turnpike for 
fastest overland bulk shipments. 


Whatever your needs, whether for THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY SERVING 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 


the best location in the nation 


national headquarters, sites for plants, 
research, distribution or warehousing 
facilities, look to Cleveland-Northeast 
Ohio. For specific information, write 
or call Richard L. DeChant, Manager 
of Area Development Department. 
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| more powerful with the trend to urbanization. 
% Housing Administrator Robert C. Weaver, most 
likely candidate for Secretary, faces Southern opposition. 


The new Dept. of Urban Affairs & 
» Housing (BW—Mar.18’61,p32) to be 
i created by the legislation Pres. Ken- 
} nedy sent to Congress this week could 
well become one of the most powerful 

Cabinet seats. It could also boil up into 
a hot political issue, depending on 
whether Kennedy appoints Robert C. 
Weaver, a Negro, to head the depart- 
ment. 
At the outset, the department’s main 
| responsibility would be the govern- 
ment’s housing and slum clearance pro- 
grams. But its potential power becomes 
obvious when you consider that: 

¢ Most U.S. citizens now live in 
| cities, rather than in rural areas, and the 
( trend to the metropolitan areas will con- 
; tinue. 

e This means that the city voter 
in national politics will be more than 
ever courted in Presidential elections. 

¢ Moreover, the official or candi- 
date who can boast of his success in 
bringing federal tax money to the city 
has a leg up in local politics. 
| ¢ City Grab—In obtaining a Cabinet- 
level department, cities got in ahead of 
other groups—such as the transportation 
industry and veterans—that had been 
plugging for their own departments. 
' Aside from the prestige of having their 
own Cabinet seat, the chances are that 
cities will get more out of Washington— 
for such things as housing, highways, air- 
ports, and anti-pollution programs. 

Already, legislators representing rural 
constituencies criticize the trend to 
grant federal grants and loans directly 
to cities, instead of through state gov- 
ements that are districted to favor 
rural voters. But the mayors are a 
major political pressure group on Con- 
gress and on the President today, and 
they will become more so with their 
own man in the Cabinet. 

* Setup—The proposed legislation 
would create the 11th federal depart- 
ment out of the present Housing & 
Home Finance Agency, now a grab bag 
of five housing agencies headed by 
Weaver. As Housing Administrator, 








Weaver has direct authority over some 


of them and “coordinates” the others. 


The new department will be headed 
by a Secretary, an Under Secretary, and 
three Assistant Secretaries. One Assist- 
ant Secretary would be in charge of the 
insurance programs (now centered in 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
headed by Neal J. Hardy); one would 
have urban renewal (now headed by 
William L. Slayton); and one public 
housing (now headed by Marie C. Mc- 
Guire). Community facilities and col- 
lege housing programs would probably 
be placed under either Slayton or Mrs. 
McGuire. 

The functions and authority given by 
Congress to these existing agencies 
would be transferred to the Secretary, 
and he would then delegate his powers 
to the Assistant Secretaries in charge of 
the particular program. 

The Federal National Mortgage Assn. 
would be kept much as it is now. The 
authority and functions of Fanny Mae 
would be transferred to the department 
rather than to the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary of Urban Affairs & Housing would 
be chairman of the board of the corpo- 
ration—a position Weaver now holds. 
The operating head of Fanny Mae 
would continue to be the president, 
now J. Stanley Baughman. 

All the heads of the constituent hous- 
ing agencies of HHFA would probably 
become Assistant Secretaries of the new 
department. 


|. Political Hassles 


One big political issue hinges on the 
top job: Will Kennedy name Weaver 
as the first Negro Cabinet member? 

The political maneuvering was al- 
ready under way when Weaver was 
named Housing Administrator. It will 
become more heated as the legislation 
moves through Congress. 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Phila- 
delphia is a leading candidate—and 
some say that he, rather than Weaver, 
is the front runner. Both obviously 
are qualified for the job, and both have 
strong political support in the big city 
Democratic machines that are most di- 
rectly involved. Another name men- 


Cities Poised to Join Cabinet 


@ The proposed Dept. of Urban Affairs & Housing 
, could become one of the most important in the Cabinet. 


@ i represents the city vote, which is getting ever 


tioned: Joseph P. McMurray, now chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, who has a long record as a hous- 
ing expert working for the Democrats 
in Congress. 

e Pre-Message Hassles—A couple of po- 
litical struggles were already decided be- 
fore Kennedy sent up his legislation. 
One leaves intact with the Commerce 
Dept. its multibillion-dollar highway 
program. About half of the $3-billion 
per year actually is spent in urban areas 
—and a case was made that the new 
department should have the say-so in 
these areas. 

But Commerce Secy. Luther H. 
Hodges, a vigorous defender of his own 
empire, fought this off. Similarly, 
Health, Education & Welfare Secy. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff resisted sugges- 
tions that his department’s programs 
against stream and air pollution—largely 
urban problems—should be under the 
wing of the new department. 

Besides these, there have been a cou- 
ple of other battles to nip away some 
of the new department’s functions. 

The Interior Dept. wants the “open 
land” program that Kennedy proposed 
in his housing message. Kennedy is 
backing a bill by Sen. Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr. (D-N. J.) that would provide 
federal matching grants of $100-million 
a year to buy up land in urban areas 
for present or future use for recreational 
purposes. 

Another fuss is over which depart- 
ment gets the incipient federal pro- 
grams—of key importance to most large 
cities—to aid mass transit systems. 
Again, Williams has a bill calling for 
a $325-million federal program, and 
again, Hodges argues that it belongs 
with his department, which alreadv has 
an Under Secretary for Transportation 
and experience in urban highway plan- 
ning and construction. 

On this one, Hodges probably will 
hold his own by retaining responsibility 
for the operation of any grant or loan 
programs—with the new department 
having the authority for planning and 
demonstration programs. 


ll. Plans Aid Business 


Regardless of the outcome of these 
hassles, the man who gets the depart- 
ment will start off with a substantial 
organization of more than 11,000 em- 
ployees in 100 offices around the coun- 
try. He will insure billions of dollars 
of mortgage loans for homeowners, 
subsidize slum clearance and public 
housing projects in hundreds of cities, 
lend billions for college dormitories and 
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They're SMALL 
They're OIMPLE 
They're TROUBLE FREE 


Allen-Bradley — v 


with its 
new line of 
motor starters— 
leads again! 


New Bulletin 709 across-the-line motor 
starters. Seven sizes. Maximum rating: be 
100 hp, 220 v; 200 hp, 440-550 v. Se 


Allen-Bradley’s new Bulletin 709 motor starters are designed to provide 
even greater starter reliability—to give even longer trouble free per- 
formance—in brief, to be the best starters on the market. They represent 
the greatest advance in motor control engineering since Allen-Bradley 
brought out the first solenoid starter—almost 30 years ago! 

Test after test has proved that these new starters are good for many 
millions of trouble free operations—that rating for rating they have no equal 
in performance and in life. And you obtain the extra quality without extra cost. 

The enclosures—designed by Brooks Stevens— have a family likeness and 
an aristocratic appearance that are distinct selling assets on any machine. 
Wherever installed, they are, and will remain, a credit to the good judgment 
of the engineer who made the selection. Better write today for more informa- 
tion about this new Allen-Bradley line of motor starters—they are “‘tops.”’ 


ALLEN -BRADLEY 


Member of NEMA 


Quality Motor Control 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1202 S. Third St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 








other college facilities, buy bond issues 


from communities that can’t otherwise } 
market them, finance experiment } 


housing programs, and subsidize houses 
for the elderly. 

Already, through the Urban Renewal 
Administration, which he will inherit 
intact, the new Secretary will have q 
hand in more and more central city 
developments of which housing is only 
a part. 

For instance, the Urban Renewal 
Administration—for which Kennedy js 
asking $2.5-billion to be committed over 
four vears—already subsidizes redevelop. 
ment of slums and blighted areas for 
commercial and industrial use. At pres 
ent the agency pays two-thirds of the 
new cost of acquiring and clearing a 
blighted area for sale to the redeveloper, 
That is, federal funds pay two-thirds of 
the difference between the cest of clear 


ing the land and making it ready for | 


sale, and what the sale to the redevel- 
oper brings in. 

¢ Scoreboard of Projects—As a matter 
of fact, commercial and industrial de- 
velopment in central city areas is a 
substantial part of hundreds of projects 
around the country already. 


One URA compilation shows the fol } 


lowing breakdown of 496 projects: 245 
are either exclusively or predominantly 
residential; 100 are either entirely or 
mostly commercial developments; and 
86 are exclusively or predominantly in 
dustrial. The remaining 65 are parks 
and the like—public, but not residential. 
These 186 commercial or residential 
projects are spotted in large and small 
cities all around the country—some long- 
completed, some in the works. Among 
these projects: Chicago’s West Central 
Industrial Project (50 acres all indus 
trial); Cincinnati’s Kenyon-Barr Project 
(296 acres, all industrial); Norfolk’s 
Project No. 1 (123 acres, commercial 
and industrial); Evansville’s High Street 
Project (36 acres, all industrial); and St. 
Paul’s Upper Levee Project (11 acres, 
all industrial). 
e Ultimate Goal—In addition, _ of 
course, many urban renewal projects 
built around housing contain stores, 
playgrounds, theaters, and other facili- 
ties to make an area livable. The ulti 
mate ideal, according to the Urban At 
fairs enthusiasts, is to encourage cities 
and neighborhoods in cities to be in 
tegrated in many different ways: low, 
middle, and higher-income groups i 
terspersed; races integrated rather than 
separated; industrial and commercial 
facilities integrated with housing; cul- 
tural facilities including parks and rec 
reational facilities integrated into their 
plans; and all this planned to take high- 
ways and mass transit into account. 
All this sounds like Sunday supple- 
ment material—but the charter is laid 
down in the national policy spelled out 
in the legislation. END 
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“| Are your costs getting out of hand? 
of § 

jects} If an important cost factor in your business is the line, you talk shipping time of hours instead of days. 


mail. money tied up in inventory now ts the time to talk with Proof? One shipper* switched to AIRfreight and 


ulti} American AI Rfreight. moved finished goods direct from factory to customer 


AL ‘ : 
cel American’s fleet of airborne warehouses turnsbogged- saving $360,000 a year. Maybe American can do the 
. in? down capital into working capital by letting you same—or more—for your company. 


low,f operate on smaller inventory, shorter lead-in. Ware- Consider AIRfreight, every profit-building aspect. 
> 4r) house overhead is reduced or eliminated resulting in And remember, more shippers move more freight on 


“aa smaller capital requirements, less interest expense. American than on any other airline in America. Ship 
cu-f When AIRfreight shortens your distribution pipe- with the professionals—call American AIRfreight. 
Tec: 

their} "NAME ON REQUEST America’s Leading Cargo Airline 
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This Dodge news- break 
could mean new business 
for you. Every day, 1,087 Dodge 
Field Agents comb the new construc- 
tion industry for news. Like who’s 
going to build what. Where. For how 
much. Who’s bidding. Who gets 
which contracts. Regularly, over 
165,000 architects, owners, builders, 
contractors and public officials give 
Dodge Reporters the first word on 
their future plans. Every day, this 
information is mailed in Dodge Re- 
ports to progressive businessmen 
covering their specific market areas. 
They use them to locate live pros- 
pects for their goods or services. See 
the ad to the right for more on this 
proved method for cutting sales costs 
by increasing sales effectiveness. 


€. w. DODGE 


DODGE 
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Better Watchdogs 


Kennedy calls for sweep- 
ing overhaul of Federal Power 
Commission and procedural 
changes in other agencies. 


Pres. Kennedy’s drive to improve the 
federal regulatory agencies will be grad- 
ual and piecemeal, rather than by 
frontal assault. 

This was implied by Kennedy’s mes- 
sage to Congress last week on the 
agencies, in which he called for a sweep- 
ing overhaul of the much-criticized 
Federal Power Commission, including 
some major policy changes. But he did 
not chart any specific new courses for 
the other commissions. 

He asked for legislation that would 

increase the Power Commission from 
five to seven members and suggested it 
be divided into panels that would han- 
dle natural gas and electric power 
matters separately. He also proposed 
exempting from regulation small natural 
gas producers, as well as certain pipeline 
construction, and asked that the com- 
mission be given broader authority to 
make sure consumers ultimately get rate 
refunds it orders. 
e General Proposals—The President's 
other proposals dealt with improving 
the internal operations of all the com- 
missions. He recommended: 

¢ Greater delegation of decision 
making authority to agency examiners, 
employee boards, and panels of commis- 
sioners—except in very important cases, 
which would be heard by full commis- 
sions. This would speed up decisions, 
free agency members from minor case- 
work, and enable them to devote more 
time to major issues. 

¢ Strengthening the powers of 
agency chairmen so that they will be in 
fact as well as in name chief administra- 
tive officers and therefore fully respon 
sible for procedural operations. 

e Organization of an administra- 
tive conference of distinguished jurists, 
lawyers, scholars, and government ofh- 
cials to keep a continuing watch on the 
efficiency of agency procedures. 
¢ Going Slow—Compared with the 
ideas for improving the agencics put 
forth earlier by Kennedy adviser James 
M. Landis, the message was mild. Ken- 
nedy reiterated, however, that both 
Congress and the President share con- 
trol over the agencies—a view that an- 
gers legislators, who regard the agencies 
solely as creatures of Congress. 

Kennedy is expected to move gradu- 
ally toward Landis’ aims and, in subse- 
quent recommendations to Congress, to 
take a closer look at the operations of 
specific agencies, particularly the Fed- 
cral Maritime Board. €ND 
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Dodge also helps deter: | 


mine sales penetration. 
A Dodge Construction Market Coun- 
selor does more than help clients 
focus their selling and promotional 
activities on prime targets uncov- 
ered by Dodge Reports. He helps 
companies measure sales perform- 
ance against actual market volume 
as revealed by authoritative Dodge 
Statistics. Clients determine sales 
effectiveness, territory by territory — 
in time to take corrective action 
where it is needed. Get the complete 
story on these vital Dodge sales and 
planning services. Sign below and 
mail with your letterhead. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
119 W. 40th Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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Butier bulkers take them in stride 


Many leading chemical, plastic, food and 
other companies are cutting distribution costs 
by delivering in bulk. And successful bulk 
delivery goes hand in hand with Butler P-D* 
pneumatic trailers. No other bulk trailers will 
handle such a wide range of pulverants and 
granulars with the same speed and efficiency. 

No matter what the product, unloading is a 
fast, simple, near-automatic job in a Butler 
bulker. Clean-out is complete, even under con- 
ditions that would plug up ordinary trailers. 
And you need no special receiving equipment 
for either vertical or horizontal deliveries. 


* Patent Pending 


RATING 60 , 
osm &4 


Product safety is assured. The exclusive 
Butler P-D system—a unique combination of 
air pressure, aeration pads and steep-sloped 
hoppers—gently handles every product. There’s 
no disintegration, no breakage. 

Fast, reliable delivery of bulk products is 
just as important to your customers as plant 
capacity or process quality. Versatile Butler 
bulkers assure this service for salt, plastic 
pellets, phosphate, and hundreds of other dry 
flowables. Write to the Butler office nearest 
you for a copy of our new brochure, “A new 
and better way to move dry flowables.” 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 EAST 13th STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


8 
RiCaTiING M 


er 913A SIXTH AVENUE S.E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





Manufacturers of Equipment for Transportation, Bulk Storage, Farming, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings + Plastic Panels » Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. + Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. » Houston, Tex. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 





In the Markets 


Stock Prices Fall Back From Peak, 
But Major Decline Is Held Unlikely 


After hitting a new record peak, stock prices moved 
down this week on reduced trading volume. Brokers 
attributed the moderate setback to a combination of 
factors—the spate of poor first-quarter earnings reports 
(page 30), uncasiness about the fighting in Cuba, and 
warnings about the high level of stock prices. Many 
feel that a correction has been overduc, but few expect 
it to amount to much unless investors are surprised by 
some unexpected developments. ‘The fact is that in- 
vestors are still stock-minded and have the funds to 
step up their buying. 

Some brokers say that the market is now at a point 
where considerable profit taking can be expected. ‘They 
emphasize that the big rise in prices—from 560 to 695 
on the Dow-Jones industrial index—has occurred over 
the past six months, so that those who were in at the 
beginning can now take gains that will be taxed at 
long-term rates. Thus, the expectation is that the rise 
will be slower—and more selective—than it has been. 

But although future advances may be harder to 
achieve, Wall Street does not see any major decline in 
sight. Analysts think most investors will look past the 
earnings reports of the first quarter, and they expect that 
the Cuban revolution is unlikely to have a major im- 
pact—unless the conflict broadens. 


American Stock Exchange Bans 
Stop Orders on Round Lots 


The American Stock Exchange this week sought to 
slow down the market by banning the use of stop orders. 
Pres. Edward T. McCormick announced that starting 
Apr. 24 specialists may no longer accept regular stop 
orders on round, or 100-share, lots. 

There has been growing concern over the extensive 
use of stop orders—which specify that a stock be bought 
o1 sold when the price hits a certain level. The New 
York Stock Exchange has banned stop orders in specific 
stocks, but this is the first time a major exchange has 
instituted a ban on all listed issues. 

McCormick said the ASE acted because stop orders 
are being entered by people who do not fully under- 
stand them. If a stock sells at or below the price at 
which the regular stop loss order is pegged, the stop 
order automatically becomes a market order, and the 
stock is sold at the current market price, not neces- 
sarily the price at which the order was placed. This 
selling can have a snowball effect. 

Many Wall Street observers feel that ASE has not 
gone far enough, however, because the way is still open 
to determine stop-order speculators. The ban applies 
only to round lots—a seller can circumvent the ban 
by breaking his orders up into small blocks of up to 
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99 shares. And the ban does not apply to stop-limit 
orders to sell only at a stated price, in either round or 
odd lots. 


Kirby Forces in the Lead 
In Fight for Control of Alleghany 


The fight for control of Alleghany Corp. was still unde. 
cided this week, but the talk in Wall Street was that 
Alleghany Chmn. Allan P. Kirby had the edge over the 
Murchison brothers, who are challenging his steward- 
ship. 

At midweek, the Kirby forces claimed a direct hold on 
some 35% of the common, with the Murchisons holding 
26%. But both sides are said to be ready to report addi- 
tional holdings totaling at least 600,000 shares to the 
SEC. 

A mad last-minute rush to convert preferred shares 
into Alleghany common took place last week. Kirby 
spent $4.6-million to convert preferred shares into 1.2- 
million common shares. And the Murchisons spent 
$5-million to gain 1.4-million common shares. ‘This 
swelled Alleghany’s coffers by close to $10-million, which 
led to speculation as to what Kirby might do with the 
money before the May | annual meeting. 

The two sides have intensified their proxy solicitations, 
Each started a wine-and-dine campaign of Wall Street 
partners and brokers, who hold the balance of power in 
the struggle. 


Bond Market Is at a Standoff 
As Treasury Plans Cash Refunding 


Attention in the bond market focused this week on 
the pending Treasury cash refunding of $7.8-billion of 
certificates and notes due May 15. The Treasury an- 
pounced that the new securities it plans to offer can 
be bought for cash by any investor. 

About $4.8-billion of the maturing securities are held 
by public investors; the rest are owned by the Federal 
Reserve System and government trust funds. 

The exact terms of the new offering probably will 
come next week. But some bond dealers favor either a 
single 18-month issue at 34%, which would be attractive 
at current market rates, or a split issue—a one-year obliga- 
tion at 3%, coupled with a 24-year note, which might 
find buyers if the coupon is over 34%. 

Bond underwriters say that pricing new issues is very 
difficult right now. ‘They think that the economic re- 
covery will mean an increased demand for money, tend- 
ing to push bond prices down—and yields up. But they 
also say that the Administration appears determined to 
keep long-term rates from increasing while unemploy- 
ment and excess capacity are so much in evidence. 

The Federal Reserve is cooperating, although rates 
are bound to rise if demand for funds shows a sub- 
stantial increase. This week, U.S. Steel sold $300-million 
in bonds, priced to yield 4.55%. At midweek, there were 
still some bonds available, but although the size of the 
offer tended to depress other bond prices, dealers think 
it will exert only a temporary influence on the market. 
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Landing a good one — fish, job or 
contract—is almost routine here. 
It’s that kind of good-living, good- 
business country. All things are 
significantly in balance. 

Industry is balanced—steel and 
railroad cars and_ shipbuilding— 
appliances and plastics—fertilizers 


OHIO EDISON CO. 


This is 
THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


and farm machinery —machine tools 
and china dinnerware. 

Population is balanced—cities, 
hamlets, college towns and farms. 
All are here, nothing congested, 
nothing distant. 

Transportation is balanced—the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and nine ma- 


jor railroad systems—10 leading air- 
lines—the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
turnpikes, expressways and inter- 
state highways. 

This is attractive, grewing country 
—whose growing power needs are 
well served by Pennsylvania Power 
Co., and Ohio Edison Company. 


It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating 
your plant in this region, write J. F. Dunlevy, 
Pennsylvania Power Co., 13 East Washington St., 
New Castle, Pa.; or R. D. Best, Ohio Edison 
Company, 43 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


OHIO EDISON CO. 


PENN. POWER CO. 


























TOLEDO SCALES that |PRINT 
Complete Weight Records 
for You... 


Se. {5018 











. « » THE ANSWER to prevent 
“guesswork” and errors in cost control! 








Human errors in reading, remembering and 
recording weights are eliminated with Toledo 
Printweigh ‘‘400”’ Scales. They’re the surest 
way to satisfy your requirements for weight 
records that are complete and indisputable. 

Weights are printed in full figures, even 
when unit weights are used. Choice of printing 
on 8%” x 11” forms, or on tickets; also on 
strips. Weight data may be transmitted | BENCH SCALE PORTABLE SCALE 
electrically for recording on remote adding or 
other office machines. “Memory” feature 
available for printing weight data, even after 
load is removed. 

“ Toledo Printweigh ‘‘400’”’ Scales give new 
flexibility and efficiency in weighing . . . to 
cut costs, guard quality, prevent profit-steal- 
ing weighing errors. Ask your Toledo repre- 
sentative for the full story on Printweigh 
Scales, or WRITE TODAY FOR BUL- net fey pos po pong 
LETIN 2017. TOLEDO SCALE, Division | including "Built-in Hopper. Tank 

Overhead Track and Motor Truck 


of Toledo Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio les. in additi h i 
(Toledo Scale Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) —*s = yn ee 




















TOLEDO SPEEDWEIGH® 
for checkweighing, filling, counting-by-weight 


Capacity to 5 lb., sensitive to 1/64 oz. Flush indicator (no 


parallax errors) and clear plastic chart cover. Indicator travel 
| AG 01) ay AU ©) o¥-0 a ib u-1-Co E-Ve} (<b bao) ee Mt) ba ol-) am} (0 (WE @2 ole) (u-Me) J (0 (oR 
end or 45° indication. Rigid, corrosion-resistant construction. 
Portable—can be moved without releveling. Lock poise on 
notched stainless steel beam. Send for Bulletin 2112. 
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Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about Cuba's effect 
on stock values, bank stock- 
buying policies, C-E-I-R’s sharp 
ups and downs. 


The anti-Castro rebellion brought a 
short-lived rally to stocks of companies 
with holdings in Cuba. But most of 
them fell back when the rebels failed 
to make fast headway. Some Wall 
Street men doubt that U.S. companies 
will be able to get back all their hold- 
ings even if Castro is eventually ousted. 


One of New York’s big banks is par- 
ing down its equity purchases for pen- 
sion fund customers. It believes that 
corporate earnings do not justify the 
present level of stock prices. It’s in a 
minority, though. Most banks are con- 
tinuing to buy stocks. 


Reports persist that Allan P. Kirby, 
warring with the Murchison brothers 
for control of Alleghany Corp. (page 
134), sold some of his holdings of In- 
vestors Diversified Services stock to 
help pay for his purchases of Alleghany 
stock. IDS is Alleghany’s prize pos- 
session. 


The Japanese Finance Méinistry’s 
easing of restrictions on repatriation of 
foreign capital sent Tokyo stock aver- 
ages to a new high. The advance was 
paced by issues that are expected to be 
traded in the U.S. through American 
Depositary Receipts. Issuance _ of 
ADRs _ was officially approved some 
time ago, but banks and dealers have 
been holding back because of the te- 
patriation problem. 


C-E-I-R, Inc., the Virginia-based 
computer service company, has been 
having a wild time in over-the-counter 
trading. After a 2-for-] split near $80, 
the stock jumped in eight days from 
$51 bid to $87 bid. Then it went 
downhill fast, touching $55 bid at mid- 
week; one day, it lost 22 points. Brok- 
ers attribute the fast rise to a squeeze 
on short sellers; the fall came after the 
shorts had covered at big losses. The 
company says the rise was largely based 
on news that Lehman Bros. had bought 
60,000 shares, while the fall came afte1 
two articles in a Washington paper 
called attention to the stock’s gvrations. 


Ogden Corp. moved to a 1960-61 
high of 203 on the AMEX this week 
on rumors that the company is finally 
due to receive a favorable tax ruling 
on its plan to spin off Teleregister 
Corp., which is 99.9% owned by 
Ogden. 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


The arrival of spring—and Gary Player’s exciting win in top com- 
petition at the Masters Tournament recently—may be turning your thoughts 
more and more to golf. If so, you might consider combining vacation plans 
with sport, on a tour of Europe’s many excellent courses. They offer a new 
challenge to your skills, scenic surroundings, and a hospitable atmosphere. 
Usually you’ll find accommodations—ranging from comfortable to de luxe 
—located conveniently near the course. 


At most leading European courses, your membership in a golf or country 
club at home will give you entree. Sometimes, though, it helps to know 
someone who can introduce you as a guest. At most places equipment is 
available for rent, if you don’t want to tote your own woods and irons along. 


Here’s a rundown on some of the most interesting courses to play in 
Europe, starting with the British Isles: 


Scotland. To the east overlooking the sea is golfdom’s hallowed club, 
the Royal and Ancient, at St. Andrews (near Glasgow) with four public courses 
—Jubilee, Eden, the New, and the Old. Mecca of golfing pilgrims, the Old 
course is loaded with tricky bunkers and hidden traps. 


Muirfield, near Gullane on the Firth of Forth, is headquarters of the 
Honorable Company of Edinburgh Golfers. You’ll need good connections 
(an introduction by a member is best) to play on this most exclusive Scottish 
course, the scene of several British Open Championships. 


England. Two high-rated courses are located in Kent. At Royal Cinque 
Ports, near Deal, high dunes guard the greens, making approach shots diffi- 
cult. Close by Sandwich is Prince’s, known for its windswept fairways. Both 
clubs are open to members of the Golf Society of Great Britain, which has 
the welcome mat out for overseas visitors. Write to the society’s secretary at 
Sandilands, Sandwich Bay (3-yr. membership, $15). 


At Sunningdale Golf Club, Berkshire, a half hour from London, are two 
fine courses, sprinkled with villas, gardens, and pine groves. Members of 
recognized U.S. golf clubs are admitted. You contact the club secretary. 


Ireland. Dotted around the Republic’s coast are at least 20 first-class, 
18-hole courses. At Portmarnock, 10 mi. from Dublin, where the 1960 
Canada Cup matches took place, you’ll walk on uniform seaside turf—but 
be prepared for changing sea winds that may cost you added strokes. 


Woodbrook, not far from Dublin, also is beside the sea. But here you 
may card a better score than at Portmarnock; there aren’t hills and strong 
winds to contend with. Killarney Golf Course, 200 mi. south of Dublin, is 
picturesque—u. S. visitors compare it with Cypress Point and Pine Valley. 


At Irish golf courses only a few dollars a day will cover greens fees, 
caddy, lunch, and afternoon tea. Prior arrangements seldom are necessary. 


On the Continent: 


France. Best place to play near Paris is the St. Cloud Golf Club in 
Garches, with two 18-hole courses. Write to the club secretary. 


On the Channel Coast is the Deauville Golf Club with 9-hole and 18-hole 
courses. And in the Maritime Alps, above the Riviera, is the Cannes Country 
Club in Mougins, with 18 holes. 


Holland. Most centrally located is Duivendrecht course, near Amster- 
dam. Situated among dunes and woods are the fashionable Kennemer 
Golf Club at Zandvoort, near Haarlem, and Hilversum Golf Club. Other fine 
links are at Eindhoven, Twenthe, and Noordwijk. Dutch golf clubs are 
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private, but you will probably find it fairly easy to get introductions. 


West Germany. Championship courses are at Hamburg Golf Club in 
Falkenstein, suburb of Hamburg, Frankfurt Golf Club, Cologne Golf and 
Land Club, and Krefeld Golf Club, all private. Courses are long (5,000-7,000 
yds.) and difficult. As a visiting business executive, you can play without 
being a member’s guest or giving advance notice. 


Scattered about the country are several resort clubs for those who prefer 
to mix leisurely golf with other activities. The Golf Club Baden-Baden is a 
good example. Located in the mountains above Baden-Baden, it has both a 
golf hotel and the Hotel Selighof. The course is short (4,000 yds.) and not 
difficult (par 66). You can play tennis, swim, walk about the countryside, 
and, in the evening, visit the city’s casino and night clubs. Bear in mind, 
though, that reservations should be made early. 


Note: If you plan to golf on weekends, be sure to inquire in advance. 
Not all courses are open Sundays, and some are closed to non-members. 


Convenient way to sample golfing abroad is an escorted tour. One 
offers play on 10 courses in Ireland and Scotland, takes 17 days (from $535, 
including jet fare; Tourways, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17). 


With high-quality Havana-made cigars fading from the market, you 
may be testing other types and brands. One note on future supply: Superior 
“clear Havanas”—made in the U.S. with Cuban leaf—will be available for 
another one to two years, say experts—even without further imports. 


If you want to experiment with some non-Cuban imports, you might try 
the Royal Jamaica cigar, a quality handmade Caribbean product. For 37¢ 
to $1 each, you get a seasoned, light-flavored smoke. A 25-box of 514-in. 
corona-style is $13.75 (order from Cigarcraft, Inc., Lodi, N. J.). You can 
expect to see this brand, along with two or three other Jamaican labels, in 
better cigar shops in the next few months. 


Among Philippine imports, two brands are getting favorable comment— 
though, here again, others will be coming to this country soon. One is 
Alhambra—a medium smoke, not so heavy as Havana. A 25-box of 7-in. 
corona-style is $8 (Ansor Corp., 120 Montgomery St., San Francisco). The 
other is Tabacalera, also on the medium side. In New York, you can get them 
at the shops of Peterson’s Ltd.; or order a 25-box of 634-in. coronas for $7.25. 


Upjohn Co.’s Veterinary Division has announced a new oral contracep- 
tive drug for dogs, said to be effective without permanently destroying 
fertility. It’s available through veterinarians only (page 86). 


For a description in layman’s terms of how Russia put a man in orbit, 
you can read a new book, Soviet Space Technology, by Alfred J. Zaehringer 
(Harper, $3.95). It details the history of rocket and missile science from 
Czarist-day experiments to the type of hardware that lifted Yuri Gagarin 
into the headlines. 


Another book examines shadows on the Soviet scene; it’s The Secret 
Speech, by John Robinson Beal (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3.50). In a 
razor-edge satire, Beal imagines what Khrushchev’s successor in the Kremlin 


might say in a speech to a Communist Party Congress—about Nikita. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 22, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. ¥. 














designed to 
save you time 


If your job requires that you be 
on the road, yet constantly in 
touch, AChieverfone is the answer. 
This mobile radiotelephone sys- 
tem allows you to make a call 
from your car as easily as you do 
from your office. 


AChieverfone is an ultra-modern 
mobile radiotelephone. Instead of 
having only one channel, AChiev- 
erfone has a four-channel push- 
button system. You can always 


Available only in the Continental U.S. at the present time. 








ANGI 


make your calls without delay! If 
one particular channel is busy, 
you simply switch to another 
channel, or a third, or a fourth, if 
necessary. AChieverfone is the 
mobile radiotelephone that is 
truly designed to save you time. 


The styling of the AChieverfone 
is as modern and attractive as 
today’s newest household tele- 
phones. It’s also engineered to 
save on space. The entire AChiev- 
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erfone assembly consists of only 
two units: the control head that 
mounts on or under the dashboard, 
and the receiver-transmitter that 
is easily installed in the trunk. 


Investigate the facts concerning 
AChieverfone and its application 
to your particular business. You'll 
find all the advantages of similar 
systems and then some! For addi- 
tional information, call your local 
telephone company now. 








An AChievement in Mobile Communications 


AC Spark Plug < 


The Electronics Division of General Motors 


Box 622 * Milwaukee 1, Wis. * Telephone BRoadway 3-1120 
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RARE BOOKS-—here including 1608 Shakespeare play—are microfilmed, then printed on paper rolls, which are cut and bound. 


MAGAZINES, books, and theses are stored by category on edi- NEGATIVES are spliced and rolled before being used to make 
torial shelves, awaiting cali to camera. All incoming publications positive microfilm copies for library and business customers. Here, 
are carefully checked for defective printing. University Microfilms’ Pres. Eugene Power checks operation. 
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There's Money in Microfilms 


University Microfilms, Inc., a pioneer in this field, has 


booming business in turning out inexpensive printed copies of 


rare, hard-to-get books and periodicals. 


By conscious design or not, Eugene 
Power over the years has transformed 
the interior of his modern office build- 
ing into a labyrinth of narrow passage- 
ways, winding stone staircases, monkish 
work cells, and dimly lighted vaults con- 
taining much of the world’s great and 
not-so-great literature. The building re- 
sembles a modern version of a medieval 
monastery, but in actual fact it is the 
headquarters of a $1.2-million-a-year 
business. 

The vaults’ treasure consists of hun- 
dreds of thousands of small spools of 
microfilm on which are reproduced 
].25-million ‘titles’ —from some of the 
first books that ever came off an English 
printing press in the 15th Century to 
copies of 1,500 popular magazines and 
technical journals of today. 
¢ Everybody’s Treasure—Up until three 
years ago, this treasure was available to 
customers only on microfilm copies of 
the original spools for use in reading 
machines or on more expensive photo- 
static reproductions. In 1958, however, 
the use of a different reproduction 
process brought printed-on-paper copies 
well within the reach of the general 
public. 

Now for 34¢ a printed page, any 
businessman, scholar, or general reader 
can draw from the wealth of informa- 
tion contained in out-of-print books and 
otherwise unavailable dissertations and 
50-year-old back issues of magazines. 
At this price, he can get his own 
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DEVELOPING unit runs positive film copies off at 125 ft. minute. 
Operator just outside darkroom throws switch to stop developed 
strip for cutting. Next thorough inspection. 


library copy of an 1821 printing of 
Shellev’s Adonais for $2.50 or of an 
out-of-print The Treasury and Monetary 
Policy, 1933-1938 for $8.40. 

e Service for Businessmen—The _ busi- 
nessman, using the service of Power's 
University Microfilms, Inc., of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., can build a complete 
reference file of technical information 
relating to his business. University 
Microfilms ships out 300 dissertations a 
week to businesses and serves as a na- 
tional clearing house for scientific 
papers that would have little circulation 
otherwise. 

And while everybody is bewailing the 
paper avalanche of modern publishing, 
Power, the reserved and scholarly presi- 
dent and owner of the company, is 
trying to provide more information than 
ever available before—but only on de- 
mand. He is reviving the centuries-old 
concept of one-at-a-time publishing, 
and he boasts that no out-of-print book, 
if he can find and film it, is really out- 
of-print. 


|. The Reproduction Business 


Although University Microfilms is 
only one of several reproduction com- 
panies, it is regarded by librarians as 
perhaps the most variegated. There is 
hardly a service in the field that it 
doesn’t offer. Ninety percent of the 
company’s business is in the academic 
field, but it does provide mass copying 


XEROX MACHINE used to produce “one-at-a-time” printed 
copies is explained to new operator by 
produces printed paper roll from microfilm negative. 












































CAMERA technician at University Micro- 
films films one of 1,600 periodicals and 
newspapers regularly reproduced on micro- 
film for libraries. 







Pres. Power. Machine 
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Rede saver 


“Today The Travelers saved a life...” wrote Electronic 
Communications, Inc. of St. Petersburg, Fla. ““We were lifting equip- 
ment by lift-truck to a high balcony . . . the load shifted . . . and a 200-lb. 
transformer would have struck our lift-truck operator if it hadn’t been 
for the canopy guard we installed at the recommendation, and persist- 
ence, of the Safety Engineer from Travelers.’”’ The Travelers has helped 
policyholders prevent industrial accidents since 1888. It’s part of the 
service you get with Travelers Workmen’s Compensation and Public 
Liability insurance. See your Travelers agent or broker. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies (70000003 
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services for businesses and government 
at all levels. 

¢ Small Beginning—Eugene Power 
founded his company in 1938 in the 
rear of an undertaker’s parlor. He con- 
centrated on microfilming newspapers, 
periodicals, out-of-print books, doc- 
toral dissertations, and scholars’ theses 
for sale to universities and public li- 
braries. 

This proved so profitable that he 
was soon able to move into a single 
office building. Since then, by adding 
extensions to the building he has ex- 
panded five times, each time by twice 
the existing space—and within so 
cramped an area that the building be- 
came a maze of passageways, vaults, 
and darkrooms not unlike the interior 
of a medieval monastery. And some- 
thing of the spirit of scholarship—and 
a bit of the drudgery, too—that kept 
learning alive in the medieval monas- 
teries is apparent among the 100-odd 
darkroom workers, editorial clerks, and 
vault tenders. 

It is more apparent in Power him- 
self, who dominates his privately owned 
and profitable business like a versatile 
head monk. He is, at one and the same 
time, idea man, chief salesman, scholar 
and writer in the field of publishing, 
and technical expert in microfilming. 
e Crusader—More important, Power 
feels he is engaged in a fight, at some 
odds, to prevent the records of one 
civilization from deteriorating. It has 
long been known that the wood pulp 
paper in general use since about 1870 
doesn’t have the lasting quality of rag 
paper. 

Experts estimate that anything 
printed on wood pulp paper is doomed 
to extinction within 200 years. Already 
newspapers of only 50 years ago, stacked 
in University Microfilm’s storage rooms, 
are so brittle that they fall apart upon 
touch. 

Many micro-reproduction companies 
have jumped into the breach, building 
on Power’s pioneer work, and now there 
are many more “copvists” than there 
were printers five centuries ago. Uni- 
versity Microfilms is no longer the big- 
gest in the narrow area of simple micro- 
film reproduction. 


Il. One-at-a-Time Publishing 


University Microfilm’s venture into 
publishing originated a few years ago 
when it was becoming clear that in 
order to maintain his company’s an- 
nual growth rate of 25%, Power had 
to move with new ideas. He had built 
up the biggest independent microfilm 
library in the world with some not very 
profitable but far-sighted projects on 
out-of-print books. 
¢ Scholarly Stockpile—During World 
War II, for instance, University Micro- 
films put on film thousands of manu- 
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How many 
good workers 
will you lose 
this year? 





Labor turnover is a costly item. It can never be 
eliminated, but it can be substantially reduced — 
by air conditioning. 


How significant is the saving? One northeastern 
clothing maker dropped a $15,000-a-year training 
program after Carrier air conditioning was in- 
stalled. A large electronics company reports a 
33% reduction in annual labor turnover. A lead- 
ing watch manufacturer—15% less turnover. 


But decreased labor turnover is only one contri- 
bution of factory air conditioning. Absenteeism 
also goes down. Productivity rises. And product 
quality improves. Totally, these gains are usually 
enough to pay for the system in two or three years! 


Will air conditioning pay off for you? Answer the 
following four questions to find out quickly. Only 












two “‘yes’” answers indicate that you can expect 
substantial benefits. 


1. Does your plant average one or more workers 
per 300 square feet? 
2. Do you pay annual wages, including fringe benefits, 
of $25 or more per square foot? 
3. Does one out of seven of your workers quit every year? 
4. Does labor amount to 25% or more of your 
manufacturing cost? 


Did you answer ‘‘yes” to two or more? If so, 
you owe it to yourself to make an air conditioning 
investment analysis of your plant. Your engineer 
or consultant can do this in a few hours by using 
the Carrier Investment Analysis. Write for a 
copy to Carrier Air Conditioning Company, 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. In Canada: Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning Ltd., Toronto. 





Air Conditioning Company 





scripts in English libraries threatened 
by German bombs. These microfilm 
files are now in the Library of Congress, 
And back in the 1930s Power had 
begun microfilming all books published 
in the British Isles between 1475 and 
1640 that are included in the scholar’s 
well-known Pollard and Redgrave Short 
Title Catalogue. 

In addition, his vaults were lined 
with canisters containing microfilm of 
70,000 pages of rare Americana up to 
1800, a goodly portion of English books 
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Unique because... 


YAV(~ Wolo] anle}ial-mndal-mmaat-lalenr-Coidelalale me) mi e-\,amaat-e-1al- Ui 


in our METALS DIVISION with the latest equipment published from 1641 to 1700, all pre- 
and lol slalteltlets Taleolt an 51) is ae B)AVATS IO) NI Te) elgetel ler 1750 Irish newspapers and thousands 
of out-of-print books of this century. 


“One day,” Power savs, “I thought, 


Wii Ft haigtemete}agel-ile]atig-t-11-}¢-lal @ur-t-ae-lal later 1 . ee 
‘God, we've got all this negative and it 


Tale) © al l-s-s-#e~) 0-1-1 Fl Lolal-] Mt] fete] all =] qe)ay4-¥l =1g-(-}—9 ought to be perfect for producing 
books.’” So about three years ago 

| fe) o} oye Viv lanl ialelaame-lalomm Mic-lallelsamm ce) help you University Microfilms began publishing 

printed copies of its microfilm treasures. 

fasten longer life into your products. We maintain ¢ Process—It uses the Xerox process, 
; a method of drv printing based on elec- 

roVJ-) i Lo) ORO @ OOO OM oto} i cet-jrelabig-t-11-3(-1a) Mur-t-ac-lallale— trostatic rather than light-sensitive 
: chemical principles. The copies, on 

Tale} Colo aia -t-lehvan ie) mi laaiaal-rell-te=) delivery. ordinary bond paper, look more like 


printed documents than photostats. 
The company has two big $72,000 


- .../t will pay you to check HARPER on all your Xerox printers that can reproduce 
. ‘ whole books f icrofilm in a mat- 
corrosion-resistant fastening requirements! non Pag Beads peat 





The paper-bound Xerox copies sell at 
only 34¢ per page—fairly inexpensive 
for books that would otherwise be un- 
available. At present, Power figures he 
breaks even by selling five copies of 
any one book. (Production costs are 
constant, but the cost of locating and 
filming in the book—and getting copy- 
right permission, if necessarv—is_pro- 
tated among the first five reproduc- 
tions.) Power accepts orders for only 
one copy on the theorv.that when the 
title appears in his catalogue, other 
orders will eventually come in. 

“We have gone the complete circle,” 
Power savs, “from the manuscript book 
to the small edition of the early print- 
ing press, to the large edition of modern 
printing presses, to the smaller edition 
of ordinary offset printing techniques— 
and now back again to the single copy 
produced on demand.” 





lll. The Market 


Power is constantly reaching out for 
new markets for the many services his 
company offers. Until recently only a 
few businesses, plus scholars and public 
and universitv libraries, were aware of 
University Microfilms’ Xerox service. 
But now Power has begun to invest in 
a cautious advertising program. 
¢ Ivory Towers—Scholars, of course, 
have been and will continue to be 
major purchasers of Xerox copies. Prof. 
G. B. Harrison of the University of 
Michigan, a Shakespearean scholar, re- 
quires his students in an upper-class 
seminar to buy Xerox copies of King 
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Tes. 

CSS, EUGENE POWER, scholarly president of 
lec- University Microfilms, boasts that no out-of- 
tive print book is really out-of-print if he can 
on find and film it. 

like 

ats. Lear. Harrison can use the copies to 
00 show how the original test was affected 
uce by early printing problems. 

iat- University libraries have placed some 

big orders for Xerox copies. A few 

l at weeks ago, for example, University 


ive Microfilms turned out 16,000 pages of 

un- Wordsworth’s original, handwritten 

he manuscripts for Cornell University at 

of a cost of $560. But many librarians 

are think of the Xerox service as just an- 
other in the myriad of reproduction 
techniques. 

Power is not merely out to buck his 
competition, however. He has always 
sought to combine a deep interest in 
cultural matters with an eye for profit- 
making opportunities. Thus, he has 
turned his attention to the acute prob- 
lems of libraries, which today are 
flooded with an immense volume of 
periodicals and books. 
¢ National Microfilm Library—Power’s 
idea: the creation of a national micro- 
film library for a select list of the most 
important books published since 1870. 
This would have the dual purpose of 
reducing the huge stacks of old books 
to reels of easily stored microfilm and 
preserving this century's _ literature 
against deterioration. Sore oe y 

Power has proposed that a non-profit = es f, 
foundation help pay the cost of filming Se // 
the books. Power’s own non-profit or- “sa / 
ganization, the Microfilm Research f 
Foundation, would pay developing and 
storage costs and make the microfilm 
available free to member libraries. 

Of course, with such a stock of micro- 
filmed books, Power could benefit 
through sales to non-members. This is 
an example of how this versatile, 
learned abbot of a modern monastery 
has combined a sort of cultural altruism 


with business acumen. END oe. ee oe | oe - 2-2 2 - eto e-em 
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PERFORATOR & COMPUTER TAPES 


Ye, %e, 1" widths; 7 colors; Striped or 
Unstriped; Oiled or Unoiled. Also 
available folded. Mylar* Program 
Tapes in all widths. 8” and 14” 
diameters. 


SINGLE COPY PRINTER PAPERS 


Standard and Special Grades 87/6” 
wide; 42” and 5” diameters. Variety 
of Colors—also available in flat- 
folded stock. Personalized Printing. 


MULTI-COPY PRINTER PAPERS 


Carbon-Interleaved and NCR (no car- 
bon required). First copy can be 
personalized. 


At Leading Paper Merchants Everywhere 


*TM duPont 





SALES DEPT. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. 
PHILA. 15, PA. 


Without obligation, please send me your booklet 
containing actual samples of Perfection Communi- 
cation Papers. 





Firm, 








Position or Title. 


Street 





State. 


| Name | 


City. Zone. 
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Drill With the Power Built In 


sign this new drill was how to get 


It’s a bit unusual to find a power tool 
at work in open countrvside—and a 
complete oddity to see one without a 
thick black electric cord attached (pic- 
ture). But this sight should become 
more common when a new }4-in. drill 


goes on the market in the fall. The , 


drill, the first to use self-contained 
power, is the latest product of Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., one 
of the leading manufacturers of portable 
power tools. 

The new drill is powered by nickel- 
cadmium batteries located in the pistol- 
grip handle and weighs only 4 Ib. Yet it 
is powerful enough to drill holes in 
metal plates or thick wood boards in 
a few seconds. 
¢ New Convenience—Oxdinarily, if you 
want to use a power drill—or any power 
tool—outdoors, vou have to drag along 
heavy equipment such as a dynamo or 
an auto battery and an a.c.-d.c. inverter. 
For most jobs, that’s impractical. So a 
brace and bit or other hand tool is used. 
But now the new power drill easily can 
handle such jobs as repairing a boat at 
anchor, building a cabin in the woods, 
or other kinds of outdoor construction 
and maintenance work. 

To charge the cells, a battery charger 
is hooked up to the rear end of the drill 
and then plugged into a wall socket. 
l’'rom each charge, the cells store up 
enough energy to drill 75 4-in. holes 
through 3-in.-thick boards. They can 
be recharged at least 400 times befcre 
they have to be replaced. 
¢ Basic Problem—The big obstacle 
Black & Decker had to overcome to de- 


enough power from batteries small 
enough to fit in the drill itself. 

Since patents are still pending, Black 
& Decker won’t give out details of the 
tool’s internal design. But the com- 
pany claims that the combination of a 
new nickel cadmium cell and a new 
motor twice as efficient as older models 
has solved the problem. 
¢ Potential Applications—The company 
savs its engineers are trving to apply the 
battery power concept to several other 
tvpes of portable power tools—saws, 
riveters, screwdrivers, hedge trimmers, 
and other construction and garden tools 
—useful on jobs where there’s no con- 
venient source of electricitv nearby. 

The new drill will cost about $50. 


Gains for Microwave 


Motorola, Inc., says it is producing 
the first extensively transistorized line 
of microwave radio equipment. Such 
equipment is used for point-to-point 
communication, over ultra-high _ fre- 
quency relay systems. 

Motorola has four new basic compo- 
nents: a 6,000-megacycle transmitter- 
receiver; a unit that splits up the main 
signal from the transmitter, so that it 
can carrv up to 600 voice, written, and 
computer data messages simultaneously; 
telegraph equipment; and an alarm svs- 
tem. The only nontransistorized com- 
ponent is the transmitting tube. 

Transistors make the equipment more 
compact, more reliable, and cheaper 
to operate than its predecessors. 
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An “Electrionic”® mastermind for Chicago’s McCormick Place 


This new $35 million exhibition hall is the most 
modern building of its kind in the country. Among 
the many architectural-engineering innovations 
incorporated into its design is the Barber-Colman 
*Electrionic’”’? Climate Control Center . . . the 
“brain” for the electrical nerve system of this 36 
million cubic foot building. 


This new control center séhses temperatures at 
more than 145 locations . . . transmits them at the 
speed of light . . . and corrects for the slightest 
deviations, to create an oasis of climate-controlled 


BARBER-COLMAN eockrord, ILLINOIS 


... where originality works for you 


OVERdoors ... Small Motors . . . Electrical Components ... Molded Plastics 
Machine Tools snd Cutting Tools . . . Textile Machinery ... Industrial Instruments 
Air Distribution Products... Aircraft and Missile Products ... Automatic Controls 


@ ORIGINATOR of the interlocking staggered- 
tooth milling cutter for deep slotting; adjust- 
able in width to compensate for sharpening. 


ORIGINATOR of a hermetically » 
sealed solenoid for the operation of valves in 
extremely high-temperature aircraft and 
missile applications. 


comfort for up to 30,000 people at one time. 
The 36 foot long control panel shown above 
monitors the entire air conditioning system— 
fans, dampers, pumps, motors, valves, and other 
equipment, including Barber-Colman high- 
velocity air distribution control units. 


Remote control centers for commercial air con- 
ditioning, heating, and ventilating were pioneered 
by Barber-Colman. It’s one more example of how 
Barber-Colman originality benefits the businesses 
it serves. 


BARBER 
COLMAN 

















to make the most effective use of the assets in your estate 
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AXTNA LIFE 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


YOUR ESTATE CAN SHRINK a third or more if you fail 
to plan for the bite of taxes, debts and transfer costs. An A®tna 
Life Estate Analysis can help reduce shrinkage to the minimum 
and then provide cash to cover the unavoidable expense so 
valuable assets remain intact. 

Such an analysis may save many thousands of dollars but it is 
no one-man job. You need a well-coordinated team of experts 
to reach your goal: your attorney, accountant, trust officer and 
your Attna Life representative backed by our unique Estate 
Analysis service. 

Here is teamwork that pays. Ask your A®tna Life representative 
to put it to work for you. 


INSURANCE sete 
; tna Casualty and Surety Company 
COM PANY Standard Fire Insurance Company 


The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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Truckers Fight Heavier Tax Load 


To avert a threatened national traf- 
fic snarl, Congress in 1956 authorized 
the most ambitious highway program 
in history—construction of 41,000 miles 
of high-speed expressways linking the 
nation’s major cities, plus a vast expan- 
sion and improvement of lesser federal- 
aid roads. Now, only five years after 
it was launched, the 16-year program 
is, in the words of Pres. Kennedy, “‘in 
peril.”” Its ailment: a critical case of 
under-financing. 

Under present legislation, the high- 
way trust fund—set up to finance the 
over-all program—will draw $42.8-bil- 
lion in revenue through 1972. 

To complete the program on sched- 
ule will require an extra $9.7-billion, 
or roughly $900-million a year over the 
next decade. How to raise this money 
is one of the tougher decisions facing 
Congress. ‘The big question: What 
groups of taxpayers should foot the bill? 
The table at right shows examples of 
how the burden is split now and how 
the Kennedy Administration proposes 
to change it. 
¢ More Complicated—In theory, the 
decision ought to be easy. For the first 
time, Congress has in hand a formula 
that supposedly provides a scientifically 
objective basis for distributing the bur- 
den of highway financing equitably. 
After four years of intensive research, 
including elaborate tests to determine 
how much damage various vehicles do 
to pavement (BW—Dec.10’60,p97), the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads (BPR) 
has come up with a method that pin- 
points who should foot the bills. 
¢ Bitter Debate—Actually, the battle 
over highway financing is more com- 
plicated and acrimonious than ever. 

Arguments rage over basic theories of 
taxation, over the accuracy of BPR’s 
formula, and over how it should be 
interpreted. The antagonists line up 
this way: 

¢ On one side is the White House, 
bolstered by the AFL-CIO, highway 
contractors, and the nation’s mayors 
and governors. 

¢ On the other are the trucking, 
petroleum, and rubber industries, high- 
way users, and farm organizations. 


How It Started 


In enacting the 1956 Highway Act, 
Congress not only launched a new era 
in roadbuilding, it also sanctioned some 
major departures in traditional federal- 
aid policies. » 

The heart of the big highway pro- 
gram is the 41,000-mile network of in- 
terstate superhighways. These roads, in- 
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How Highway Taxes May Climb 


IF YOU DRIVE THIS THIS MANY MILES 
KIND OF VEHICLE . A YEAR... 
Passenger auto ........ 9,600.... 
40,000-Ib. truck ....... 40,000... 
55,000-Ib. truck ....... 60,000... 


72,000-Ib. truck .......70,000... 
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corporating the most modern techniques 
of construction and design, are limited- 
access, multilane routes that promise 
virtually nonstop travel from coast to 
coast and border to border. When com- 
pleted, they will join 42 state capitals 
and 90% of all cities with over 50,000 
population. Though constituting only 
1.2% of the nation’s road mileage, they 
will carry 20% of its total trafic. 

About one-fourth of the system—10,- 

440 miles—is now open to traffic, and 
work is under way on another 14,000 
miles. 
e Financial Issues—Because of their im- 
portance to the national economy and 
defense, Congress decided that the fed- 
eral gov crnment should pay 90% of the 
cost of these highways—a far greater 
contribution than ever before made to 
road construction—and the states 10%. 
It also increased substantially federal 
spending on so-called ABC highways— 
the principal feeder routes, plus the 
farm-to-market system. The matching 
ratio in this case is 50-50. 

In addition, Congress adopted a new 
method of financing the federal share 
of road costs. Following a practice al- 
ready in operation in most states, it 
earmarked solely for road construction 
a large portion of the taxes collected 
on motor vehicles and fuels. These 
taxes, which have come to be looked 
upon as highway user charges, were 
diverted from the Treasury general fund 
into a newly established highway trust 
fund. 

Congress, however, did not put all of 
the user taxes into the new fund—a 
fact that is a major issue in the current 
battle. The principal ones diverted into 
the fund were the levies on gasoline, 
diese] fuel, and tires; half the excise tax 
on new trucks, buses, and trailers; and 
new taxes on retread rubber and on 
trucks weighing more than 26,000 Ib. 
Left in the Treasury Dept.’s general 
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fund were the other half of the 10% 
excise tax on trucks, buses, and trailers 
and all of the excise taxes on new cars, 
parts and accessories, and lubricating oil. 


Complications Arise 


The highway trust fund had hardly 
begun operating before three major 
blows sharply restricted its effectiveness: 

¢ Congress revoked the fund’s priv- 
ilege of borrowing from the Treasury in 
heavy construction years when expend- 
itures would exceed income. It put the 
highway program on a_ pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

¢ The initial cost estimate of the 
interstate system proved grossly under- 
estimated. The cost at first was put at 
$27.5-billion; now it is placed at $4l- 
billion. 

e Then, in 1958, Congress de- 
cided to use the highway program as a 
recession antidote. The pay-as-you-go 
requirement was suspended temporarily 
for two years and extra contracts were 
let without additional money being put 
in the kitty. The result: The program 
had to be slowed down when it went 
back on a pay-as-you-build basis. The 
slowdown would have been worse had 
Congress not increased the gasoline tax 
from 3¢ to 4¢ for two years ending 
next June 30. 
¢ Kennedy’s Proposals—These and 
other factors combined to throw the 
financing scheme seriously out of kilter. 
In his second month in office, Kennedy 
sent Congress a special message express- 
ing his deep concern and outlining his 
prescription for a cure. 

First of all, he firmly backed the 
pay-as-you-go principle. The President 
then proposed that Congress: 

¢ Cancel the scheduled 1¢ drop in 
the gas tax and continue it at the 4¢ 
level for the life of the highway pro- 
gram. This would provide two-thirds 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


LET’S KEEP 





INDUSTRY * ONE OF A SERIES 


Business Help For Our Colleges 
Going Full Speed Ahead 


“Should our company fold up its program of finan- 
cial help for higher education now that the Kennedy 
Administration plans to have the federal government 
provide this kind of help in a big way?” It is clear 
why, in the light of campaign promises and plans an- 
nounced since, this question is being raised in many 
business firms at this juncture. 

What seems far clearer, however, is the right an- 
swer to the question. It is a resounding NO! This is 
no time for the business community to ease up 
in what have been its notably successful efforts 
to help our colleges and universities get out of 
the deep financial hole in which they are oper- 
ating. On the contrary, this is the time to put 
more steam than ever behind the drive of busi- 
ness to increase its financial help for higher 


education. 


Massive Help Needed 

It is easy to understand why any individual busi- 
nessman or firm might have a rather despairing feel- 
ing about the prospect of competing with the federal 
government, with its almost all-embracing tax arm, 
in providing financial support for higher education or 
almost anything else for that matter. But this is not a 
case of competition, It is a case where our colleges 
and universities must have massive help all along the 
line it they are to be put squarely back on their feet 
financially—a goal of crucial and perhaps decisive 
national importance. The business community will 
continue to have both the opportunity and the 
obligation to keep on increasing its help for 


higher education as rapidly as possible. 
To underline this proposition take a look at 
the chart at the top of the next page. It shows 


how far the salaries of college and university faculty 
members continue to lag behind those of other occu- 
pational groups in the U.S.A. There has been some 
relative improvement in the average of faculty salaries 
in recent years. And the salary improvement in some 
fields, such as those of science and mathematics, has 
been very pronounced. But the chart makes clear how 
badly the average salary of college and university 
faculty members still lags. 


No Federal Funds For Salaries 

The plans for increased financial aid for higher 
education, proposed by President Kennedy, do not 
contemplate increased expenditure for faculty salaries, 
This, we believe, is wise whether or not you feel, as 
many do, that resort to this kind of federal financing 
would inevitably carry with it federal controls that 
would ultimately undermine academic independence. 
The fight over federal appropriations for faculty 
salaries would be so long and bitter that it would be 
destructive to the aid program as a whole. 

However, what the federal government will not be 
doing to remedy the deplorable condition of faculty 
salaries, as reported by the chart, is one indication 
of the tremendous scope that remains for crucially 
important help for higher education from business, 
Manifold other indications are available. 


Disaster Escape Route 


One of these indications is provided by the careful 
calculation that the annual income of our colleges and 
universities must be increased by about $41 billion 
(from about $41 billion to about $9 billion) over the 
next eight years if the tremendous wave of students 














































WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO COLLEGE FACULTY SALARIES 
Index (1940=100) 
Percent Change 
Real Income Before Taxes 
1940-1954 1954-1960 1940-1960 
200 ' Physicians + 80 + 13 + 103 = 200 
Industrial Workers 48 16 va 
iso | Lawyers 19 34 60 + 180 
Faculty Members -— 5 34 27 
160 - 160 
= Ss ma 
140 > 140 
R' 
120 LAWYERS é eno 120 
nour 
100 a _ —__  —__ —_  —__ —___ ____ —_ ——_ —_ — 4 100 
1940 1954 1960 
Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce; U.S. Department of Labor; National Education Association: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics. 











now gathering to descend on these institutions is not 
to wind up in both a financial and an educational 
disaster, This wave promises to add more than 2.5 
million, or 75%, to college enrollments by 1970. 

Thus far, the program for financial help for higher 
education by business, spearheaded by the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, has been a remarkable 
success in all dimensions. The dollars contributed 
have increased rapidly—from about $100 million five 
years ago to about $150 million this year. Contribu- 
tions of $500 million a year by 1970 are a clear 
possibility. 

One of the inspiring developments increasing this 
possibility stems out of Cleveland, Ohio. There 
through their chief executives, an imposing group of 
business firms have established one per cent of their 
profits before taxes as their minimum goal for con- 
tributions to higher education, to be reached within 
three years. General acceptance of this goal by busi- 
ness would go most of the way toward getting our 
colleges and universities firmly on their feet finan- 
cially. 


Mutual Respect Increased 

The mutual esteem of the academic com- 
munity and the business community, an ele- 
ment of enormous importance to a free society, 
has been increased by the manner in which the 
program of financial aid has been carried out. 
In making its contribution, there has been no attempt 
whatsoever on the part of business to encroach upon 
the academic freedom of the institutions financially 
benefited. And the program of financial aid has greatly 
increased the knowledge, understanding and respect 
which the colleges and universities and business have 
for each other. 


The Kennedy Administration’s program to enlarge 
federal financial support of higher education is cer- 
tain to arouse strenuous controversy. As proposed by 
its Task Force, it avoids some of the most contro- 
verial areas of principle. However, the very magnitude 
of the proposed extension of the federal government’s 
already vast program of financing higher education 
involves fighting issues. 

But if the enlargement of federal aid were 
to be deeply discouraging to the continued ex- 
pansion of private aid for higher education, it 
would be a national misfortune of major pro- 
portions. There is no good reason why it should 
be. On the contrary, there is conipelling reason 
for the business community to continue giving 
higher education all the financial help it pos- 
sibly can, thus speeding onward a program that 
has been and continues to be a major construc- 
tive force for our colleges and universities, for 
business and for the nation. 





This message was prepared by my staff asso- 
ciates as part of our company-wide effort to re- 
port on major new developments in American 
business and industry. Permission is freely ex- 
tended to newspapers, groups or individuals to 
quote or reprint all or part of the text. 
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TO BROIL: Place sausage on 
cold broiler rack, set 4-5 inches under broiler unit. 
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This method gives especially fine flavor, 
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Broil 6-? minutes to the side, turning once. 
fot heuety break fists 
for tasty lunche 
for quick diaritrs 





HOW PACKAGING ADDS “SIZZLE” TO ARMOUR 
SAUSAGE SALES Nothing sells food like the sight of food 


itself —in a fresh, appetizing package! The dazzling white and red 
of this Armour package stops the shopper’s roving eye... the plump 
sausage links start taste buds going. e The white of the package is 
whiter, color brighter, because there’s Calcofluor® White in the 
board. The impression of quality—purity—freshness registers in a 
flash...turns buying impulse into action! e To whet consumer appe- 
tites for your merchandise, specify Calcofluor White in your pack- 
aging board. Consult your sources. 
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Lewiston, Idaho. Carton by Allen Cartons, 
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Dayton, Ohio and Jacksonville, Florida 
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of the $900-million in revenue needed 
annually. 

e Raise the remaining one-third 
by sharply increasing taxes on diesel 
fuel, on trucks weighing more than 
26,000 Ib., and on tires, inner tubes, 
and retread rubber. 

Practically all of the increased taxes 
would fall on heavier trucks that use 
diesel fuel—the big truck-trailer combi- 
nations that ply the highways in com- 
mon or private carriage. Kennedy ar- 
gued that these trucks are not now 
bearing their fair share of the tax 
burden, considering the benefits they 
reap from better highways and the extra 
construction costs required to accom- 
modate them. He relied on the BPR’s 
cost allocation study to justify his con- 
clusion. 


lll. Cost-Benefit Research 


When Congress made the decision 
to finance highwavs solely out of user 
taxes, it realized that inequities might 
result. It therefore ordered BPR to 
make an exhaustive study to determine 
(1) whether so-called non-users, or in- 
direct beneficiaries of the highway svs- 
tem, such as motel owncrs, should make 
some contribution toward its cost, and 
(2) whether the taxes that were levied 
had been equitably divided among ve- 
hicles of various sizes and weight. 
¢ Conclusions—The bureau spent four 
vears gathering and analyzing data. It 
arrived at a measurement of highway 
benefits by studying vehicle operating 
time and accident costs; by analyzing 
tax assessments and records of property 
sales to determine the effect of highways 
on land values; by studying changes in 
land “ise, and by investigating other evi- 
dence of the impact of highway im- 
provements. 

It gathered from its own store of 
knowledge and from the states’ exten- 
sive data on highway costs. In addition, 
a key role was plaved by the two-year, 
$27-million Ottawa (Ill.) road tests con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Assn. of State Highway Officials. 

In the AASHO tests, trucks of various 
sizes and weights were driven more than 
17-million miles over different types 
and designs of pavement—all on an 
eight-mile stretch of Illinois country- 
side. The tests were to help determine 
more exactly the standards of highway 
construction that progressively heavier 
trucks require, and how much wear and 
tear they cause different road structures. 
Most of the tests were concluded in 
November, but because of the massive 
job of analyzing the data, it was an- 
nounced that no final conclusions could 
be drawn until summer. 

In January, while the Eisenhower 
Administration was still in office, the 
bureau submitted its first findings to 
Congress. The principal conclusion was 
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ded - 
that non-users should be assessed about 
hird 8% of the cost of the highway program. In the palm of your hand 
acl The other 92% was found to be the a 
responsibility of users. h 
ni Meanwhile, the Eisenhower Admin- one mac ine eee 
: istration left office and the Kennedy 
ae Administration moved in. A_ new ° i 
‘eal Democratic chief, Rex Whitton, former 79 cost-cutting uses} 
we chief highway engineer of Missouri, 
took over at the Bureau of Public Roads. 


pe ¢ Quick Decisions—The new President 
at faced the task of coming up quickly 
bau with recommendations to Congress on 
id highway financing. It was obvious that 
are. billions in new revenue would be 


ian needed, and the scheduled drop in the 
R’s gasoline tax was only a few months 
away. Kennedy ordered a new study of 


oe the research data available and some 

firm conclusions drawn. 

On Feb. 28, he sent his highway mes- 

sage to Congress, and top Administra- 
ae tion officials went before the House 
at. Ways and Means Committee to elab- 
cht orate on it. The tax battle was joined. 
ve Whitton testified that the Adminis- / 
tration had settled on the so-called in- 
line va A 
co cremental method as the “most sound 
tite way to allocate highway costs and that 
w: Kennedy’s call for sharply higher taxes 
aa on heavy trucks was based on it. Fur- 


jel thermore, he said that preliminary re- 
pie sults from the AASHO test were used 
ie in arriving at an incremental solution. 
In view of the previous announcement 
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*1,000,000 fire! 





Fire struck at night in this unsprinklered 
department store. By the time firemen arrived, 
the blaze was out of control. Lost: $1,000,000! 


Proof that Grinnell 
Sprinklers can protect your 
building against 
huge fire loss 





Grinnell Sprinklers quickly put out a week-end 
fire in the basement of J. C. Penney Company, 
Sacramento, California. Saved: a $3,500,000 
store! Grinne!l Sprinklers save insurance dol- 
lars, too. Complete Grinnell systems prefab- 
ricated — then installed by expert crews. 
Grinnell Company, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 
Contracting offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE 
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right-of-way, grading, administrative, 
and other miscellaneous costs—costs not 
affected by size and weight. But for a 
72,000-Ib. truck-trailer, the responsibil- 
itv shifts—-only 20% for miscellaneous 
items with the remainder divided nearly 
evenly between bridges (23%) and pave- 
ment (21%). This reflects the greater 
structural requirements necessary as ve- 
hicles become heavier. 

The tax formula proposed by Ken- 
nedy closely follows the findings of the 
incremental method (table, page 153). 
Nevertheless, his proposals are under 
strong fire, and arguments marshaled 
against them are getting serious atten- 
tion in Congress. 
¢ Truckers Squawk—The truckers, who 
would be hit hardest, have raised the 
loudest outcry. Of the $300-million 
that would be raised by the tax increase 
proposed, $195-million, or 65%, would 
come from heavy trucks (diesel vehicles 
over 26,000 Ib.), which represent only 
1.4% of all motor vehicles. The annual 
tax on a five-axle combination weigh- 
ing 62,000 Ib. would jump from $1,148 
to $1,871. And this does not include 
state taxes. 

ATA points out that the increased 
taxes, when applied to 2,666 major in- 
terstate for-hire-carriers, would amount 
to $63-million a vear—a figure exceed- 
ing the $54-million after- tax profit they 
Te: alized last vear. 

An ATA spokesman told the House 
Wavs & Means Committee: “It is a 
simple fact that the nation’s motor car- 
riers are unable to pay more.” 

Truckers and other highwav users 
fighting Kennedy’s proposals make two 
other main points: 

e Non-users should share in the 
costs. ‘The President rejected BPR’s 
findings to this effect, but diverting 8% 
of non-user revenues from the Treasury 
to the highway trust fund would pro- 
vide $250-million—close to the $300- 
million additional requested. 

¢ Perhaps the trust fund should be 
given the approximately $1.3-billion in 
user taxes that still remain in the gen- 
eral treasury. 
¢ Outlook—A final decision by Con- 
gress on Kennedy’s highway financing 
plan is a long wavy off; preliminary 
skirmishes are still being fought in 
committee. Indications are that a com- 
promise will emerge. The trucking in- 
dustry has Leenéheed a massive lobbying 
and letterw riting campaign. 

Chances are th: at Congress will wind 
up by agreeing with Kennedy that the 
highway program should be kept on 
schedule and oma pay-as-vou-go basis. 
It is likely to go along with his request 
to keep the gasoline tax at 4¢ a gal., but 
to scale down the tax increases that 
would fall most heavily on truckers and 
to disagree with his insistence that 
highway users bear all of the new tax 
burden. &ND 
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FINANCIAL ANALYSTS . 


READ Business Week more regularly than 
any other leading general-business or news 
magazine. 


USE Business Week in their work more than 
three times as often as any other leading 
general-business or news magazine. 


PLACE TWICE AS MUCH CONFIDENCE IN 
Business Week as in any other leading gen- 
eral-business or news magazine. 


SOURCE: a 1960 survey of financial 
analysts listed in the 19617 
Directory of . the National 
Federation of Financial Ana- 
lysts Societies by Crossley, S-D 


Surveys, Inc. 
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THE TREND 





Can We Match the Soviets in Space? 


No one can accuse Washington of reacting hysteri- 
cally to last week’s news that Russia had put a man 
in space and returned him safely to earth. It took 
Moscow’s historic announcement in stride—almost 
as if it considered defeat inevitable in our efforts 
to match the Russians in space “spectaculars.” 

In a sense, this is no more than a realistic appraisal 
of the facts. For all the soundness of our space ex- 
ploration program, there is little chance of outpacing 
the Russians for at least the next three to four years. 

The reasons we are behind the Russians are clear 
enough. We started our space program later. And 
we still don’t have rocket boosters sufficiently power- 
ful to lob heavy payloads into outer space (page 32). 

How we got into this situation is 4 matter of 
history dating back to decisions made shortly after 
World War II. At that time, we developed small, 
lightweight nuclear warheads that could be delivered 
on target by less powerful rockets. Russia followed 
a different course, largely out of expediency. Lag- 
ging in nuclear developments, it set out to design 
powerful rockets to launch missiles equipped with 
heavy, fairly crude warheads. 

When Russia embarked on a space program, it 
took its military missiles off the shelf and used 
them to boost heavy satellites and man-in-space 
capsules into outer space. We entered the compe- 
tition belatedly—after the jolt of Sputnik. And 
when we did push forward with a space program 
in 1958, under the civilian-controlled National Aero- 
nautics & Space Administration, we had to draw on 
our inventory of less powerful missiles. 

Even so, we have scored significantly in space 
achievements. We can boast a clear lead over the 
Russians in gathering scientific data from com- 
munications, weather, and other types of satellites. 

But we can’t stage the impressive, prestige-build- 
ing feats as the Russians can. And these have 
enormous impact on the minds of all people. 

It’s high time that this country took another look 
at its space program to see just where and how it 
can be speeded up. Big, new outlays of money won’t 
make up for the original delays in starting and 
formulating our space program. But—in the 
opinion of some government officials—small in- 
creases in the funds assigned to development of 
immensely powerful rockets and solid (as opposed 
to liquid) fuels would go a long way. 

Beyond that, the Administration should give the 
space program a sense of top-priority urgency rather 
than repeat, like a tired phonograph record, that 
our program is “sound.” While this country recog- 
nizes the scientific and commercial gains to be made 
in space, it grasps the psychological and political 
gains only after a Sputnik or man-in-space success— 
and then soon forgets. 
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We are, like it or not, in competition with the 
Russians. Other peoples around the world see it that 
way. It is surely shortsighted for a country that — 
has thrived in.an atmosphere of competition to pre- © 
tend that the space race does not exist. 


Reforming the Agencies 


President Kennedy is facing up to realities on the 
problem of revamping the federal regulatory agen- © 
cies. His message to Congress asked for no more — 
than Congress can reasonably be expected to give— ~ 
and that is much less than his special assistant, — 
James M. Landis, proposed in his original report. 

The agencies’ shortcomings are widely known. ~ 
Delays are perhaps the most notable. The Federal 
Power Commission, for example, has a backlog of = 
4,000 cases of rate increases for natural gas. 

The President’s recommendations are general and | 
gradual. He calls for the appointment of better men. } 
He asks for more coordination between agencies so 
that, for example, CAB and ICC would consider the = 
effect of their decisions on other forms of transpor- © 
tation. The President would make the chairmen | 
much more responsible for administering their agen- — 
cies. He would have commissioners write—and sign — 
—their own decisions. 

The President went specifically into the problems 
of only one agency, the Federal Power Commission. 
There he recommended enlarging the membership 
of the commission and allowing it to exempt small 
producers of natural gas from regulation. 

These are relatively simple changes. They should 
—by giving good men more effective tools—con- 
tribute to the smoother functioning of the agencies. 

But the biggest problems involving the agencies 
remain untouched. Indeed, the agencies as they § 
have developed over the years probably don’t have 
the powers to deal with the most pressing problems 
ahead of them. The Eastern railroads, for example, 
are heading into mergers on a scale that calls for © 
establishing new national policies on these systems 
ind their place in the economy. Among airlines an 
equally complex situation is developing. The prob- 
lem of effectively allocating radio frequencies, now 
that the world is moving toward using satellites for 
communications, will call for global coordination. 

There seem to be few simple answers for these ~ 
problems. Many of them grow out of the exigencies 
of a rapidly expanding economy and technology. But | 
the problems won’t solve themselves. 

It will take a series of studies and investigations— 
perhaps by Congressional committees with very 
broad scope—to define the problems and set national 
policy on them. Until this is done, no real reform — 
of the agencies will be possible. 
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